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A Treatise 
on ‘Packaging 


H™® is a book, just issued by Hinde 
& Dauch Package Engineers that ex- 
plains how H & D service can benefit you. 

Back of this service are twenty-one 
plants with acres and acres of floor space 

. miles and miles of machinery... 
millions of dollars of invested capital . . . and thousands of 
workmen. All have a singleness of purpose that has made 
Hinde & Dauch the largest producers of corrugated fibre 
shipping boxes in the world. 


“Package Engineering” is the title of the book that shows 
how these H & D facilities can operate for you. Write for a 
copy on your business stationery—no charge. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 
303 Decatur St. SANDUSKY, OHIO 


rie SHIPPING BOXES 


* ’ 





TRAFFIC WORLD 


W h e A manufacturer in New England plans his produc. 


tion schedule to meet selling conditions on the Pacific 


ON 4b I M E, Coast at a given period of the year. Today oppor. 


tunities are ripe. Tomorrow they may be unfavorable. 


A R R I V A *F S His success depends wholly on the timely arrival of 


his merchandise ... 


are VITAL 


By the same token a Pacific Coast producer aims his 
shipments at a Far Eastern market which he knows 
at a given date to be receptive. “On time” is his 


greatest concern. 


The American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, with its 
fleet of 23 fast steamers and motorships, has given 
the manufacturer proof of. timeliness, careful han- 
dling and absolute dependability. During 1928 arrivals 
averaged 96.1% on-time or ahead—a record of which 


we are proud. 


Ship your products via American - Hawaiian — the 
Panama Canal Line. It has an annual carrying capac- 
ity of 1,200,000 tons—transporting millions of dollars 


of products swiftly, efficiently and on schedule time. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


“Coast-to-Coast since 1855” 
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WASHINGTON 
MILLS BUILDING 


418-430 S. MARKET ST. 
Phone, Main 3840 


Telephone State 8635 
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Keeping Ahead 


The Nicholson Universal Steamship Com- 
pany is primarily an Automobile Carrier. 
Its growth and prosperity depends in a 
large measure on the growth and pros- 
perity of the Automobile Industry. 


It is keeping ahead of production sched- 
ules by periodically adding to its fleet 
larger and faster steamships specially 
equipped for the efficient transportation 
of Automobiles. 


By continually extending its service the 
Nicholson Universal Steamship Company 
offers the Automobile Industry additional 
opportunities each Season to benefit by 
the saving in freight charges derived from 
the use of Lake and Lake and Rail trans- 
portation. 


NICHOLSON UNIVERSAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Owned by 
UNITED STATES FREIGHT COMPANY 

Offices: 
ee ree South and Ohio Streets 
Chicago, IIL ................53 West Jackson Blvd. 
Cleveland, Ohio ......... ...Foot of East 40th St. 
Se er .501 Coe Terminal Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wis. ............ 225 Erie Street 
De MED cies s00es000ae0 Elm and Water Streets 
Green Bay, Wis..... isaweaus 125 South Broadway 

A 


NICHOLSON 
UNIVERSAL STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 
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YOUR FREIGHT 


Receives Careful Handling and Prompt Shipment 
via the 
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Great Northern Railway 


From and to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior, 

Sioux City, Winnipeg, Billings, Butte, Spokane, Seattle, 

Tacoma, Portland and intermediate points—with 

through daily merchandise cars to Pacific Northwest 
and intermediate points. 


Serving the Northwest with a Dependable 
Passenger Service Including the 


Luxurious—Faster Time—No Extra Fare 


Oriental Simited 


Between Seattle and Chicago Without Change of Cars 


“ 


H. H. Brown M. J. Costello A. J. Dickinson 


General Traffic Manager Western Traffic Manager Passenger Traffic Manager 
St. Paul, Minn. Seattle, Wash. Se. Paul, Minn. 
T. J. Shea 


H. G. Dow 
Eastern Traffic Manager Asst. General Freight Agent 
New York City 105 W. Adams S., Room 620, 
Chicago, IIL = 
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THE REDWOOD LINE 


Gulf-Intercoastal Steamship Service 


Between. the Gulf of Mexico 


and California Ports 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


Ray F. Thompson H. W. Hoffman 
2118, 105 W. Adams St. 1956 Railway Exchange 
Phone Franklin 3774 


Steamship Service can be operated just like rail 
Service as far as the shipper is concerned. 


This is contrary to the ideas of many, based on 
their experience with overseas traffic. 


Our Intercoastal Service is being perfected along 
the lines of modern transportation methods. 


We have Joint Through Rates with Inland Carriers 
permitting through bills of lading to be issued by 
inland carrier. 


Unlike all other Gulf Intercoastal Carriers it offers 


no device or technical contract arrangement re- 
quiring shippers to move all of their tonnage ex- 
clusively over its line in order to obtain the lowest 
rates, but offers the lowest rates to any shipper. 
Just ship it care of REDWOOD LINE and get the 
lowest rate. 


BIRMINGHAM MOBILE 
H. B. Rox NEW YORK Wm. Gorman 


201 Brokers Bldg. H. E. Devoy 206 State Office Bldg. 
Phone 8-5266 7-11 Water Street Phone 4214 


SAN FRANCISCO 
L. B. Fitch 
Western Traffic Manager 
1 Drumm Street 


REDWOOD LINE, Inc. 


A DEPENDABLE COMPANY 


General and Local Offices Located: 


1421 New Orleans Bank Building - - - 226 Carondelet Street 
NEW ORLEANS 


LOS ANGELES 
E. M. Cantelow 
815 Pacific Electric Bldg. 
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TO 
SATISFACTION 










Don’t worry about your freight being de- 
layed. Stop fretting over late schedules 
and slow delivery. Let your transportation 
problems be solved by us. 


A faster, more reliable and satisfactory route 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS INDIANAPOLIS 
CLEVELAND DETROIT 
TOLEDO PEORIA 
BUFFALO 


Ship and Travel 


Nicken fate Roan 
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AMERICAN 


DALLA §& 


AS SOUTHWESTERN HEADQUARTERS 


BUSINESS HAS SELECTED 


Ond Here’s Why 


F YOU were the first national executive to consider 
placing a sales or manufacturing branch in DaLias 
to serve the Southwest market, you could find plenty 
of reasons—plenty. But you do not have to make the 
original investigation and decision. Already, 1,827 
other national concerns— including many of the 
largest in the country—have selected DaLias. One 
hundred and sixty-three of this number came in 1928 
alone! In addition to the 1,827 companies that main- 
tain sales or manufacturing branches in DALLAs, more 
than 2,000 other institutions have exclusive distribu- 
tors in Datias. Yes, American Business fas Selected 
Da.tas! 


And, here are some of the reasons: Dattas is the 
geographical and transportation center of the South- 
western market. This market comprises 12 million 
people, with 6 billion dollars annual purchasing power. 


Ninety per cent of this giant market is overnight from 
Da.tas. Such are the sales reasons! In many lines, 
these executives have found that there are manufac- 
turing reasons as well. Raw materials—labor—power 
—abundant natural gas and other cheap fuel—lower 
building costs—more favorable taxes. Lower manu- 
facturing costs that give competitive advantages in 
serving this rich market from within! 


Seven reports give all the facts on the 
Southwestern market and Southwestern 
manufacturing opportunities. Write for 
them—on your letterhead, please. Or tell 
us in confidence your special requirements. 


Industrial Dallas, Inc. 


1197 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
DALLAS 


Dallas 


CT kee and Distribution Center of 
the Southwest-T'welve Million People 
FE: Billion Dollar Market ee eo 
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Six Reasons 


Arkansas Offers Unusual Oppor- 
tunities for Textile Industry 
Development 








Low Tax Rate 


Low local tax rate assured by spirit of com- 
munities to co-operate in industrial develop- 
ment. New textile plants state exempted for 
seven years. 






Raw Material 


Abundant supply of cotton assured as Arkan- 
sas is the center of a territory that produces 67 
per cent of the nation’s cotton supply. 






Transportation 


Points covered in surveys are located on Mis- 
souri Pacific Lines, assuring dependable transpor- 
tation to all parts of the country. 







Labor Supply 


An abundant supply of native white labor, nat- 
urally intelligent, easily taught and with no 
disturbing influences to disquiet them. 






Cheap Power 


Nearness of communities to cheap electric 
power, coal fields and supply of natural gas and 


huge oil fields. 
Ideal Climate 


Long summers and short, open winters are the 
chief characteristics of Arkansas climate—an 
ideal combination for industrial development. 















“A Service Institution” 
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You Plan to Move 
ra Your Factory 


| or Locate a 
is. New Branch 
ww Consider 
Arkansas 









Industry is turning its eyes to the great Southwest. It is 
recognizing it as an empire of almost undreamed of possibilities. 

There are vast forests of virgin timber, huge deposits of needed 
minerals and raw materials innumerable. There are unlimited 
possibilities for the further development of cheap power. There 
is a thoroughly awakened spirit of co-operation on the part of its 
residents. The climate of the Southwest is mild yet invigorating. 
Excellent transportation facilities supplement a strategic natural 
location in respect to markets. There is an abundance of com- 
petent, native white labor. 

Textile manufacturing, especially, is developing at a rapid pace 
in the Southwest, and particularly in Arkansas. Investors, opera- 
tors and technical experts have all placed their stamp of approval 
on Arkansas, urging its careful consideration by the textile manu- 
facturer planning a new location or seeking a site for a branch 
plant. 

Because they are taking a prominent part in the development of 
the Southwest, the Missouri Pacific Lines have had a thorough 
survey made of the opportunities Arkansas offers the textile 
industry. Every factor that enters into the successful operation 
of a textile plant has been carefully considered and checked. 

Eight communities were surveyed, their advantages listed and 
detailed. The result of this work, carried out by Robert and 
Company, a recognized authority, forms a most interesting and 
highly valuable contribution to the future of the textile industry. 
The surveys have been printed in handy booklet form and will be 
sent to anyone interested in knowing textile facts about Arkansas. 

The surveys were made and the booklets are being distributed 
as a part of the Missouri Pacific Lines’ policy of service, and to 
further assist in the industrial development of the Southwest. For 
copies address— 


J. G. CARLISLE, Director 
Industrial Development Department 
MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 
St. Louis, Mo. 








The School of Hard Knocks 
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Aids the Laboratories of Sczence 


HE truck of quality cannot 


be built on a drawing board. 
Neither the laboratory nor the 
shop alone can produce it. The 
task is accomplished only by 
sound experience, ripe engineer- 
ing, and practical skill—a combi- 
nation that comes of years of 
truck making. 

At the two large plants where 
International Trucks are manu- 
factured, every scientific test for 
quality and precision is a routine 
matter. All the knowledge the in- 
dustry possesses is expertly ap- 
plied. But these are not enough... 


Experimental models of stock 
construction must be tried and 
punished to prove out designs 
and materials. International Har- 


vester Truck manufacture has 
always embraced a strenuous 
policy of test and trial. A constant 
succession of trucks go to the 
testing fields to devote themselves 
to a life of violence in a school of 
hard knocks. 

The trucks in this service are 
sent at high speed headlong into 
embankments, plunging across 
railroad tracks, over hurdles and 


Ne) 
INTERNATIONAL 


The new Heavy-Duty models, sizes from 

24 to 5-ton, and the new line of Speed 

Trucks, ranging from % to 2-ton, arenow 

on view at 170 Company-owned branches 
in the United States and Canada. 


barriers, through ditches and up 
hills. They suffer tortures in axle, 


engine, clutch, and gears, brakes, 


bearings, wheels, and frame. 
Their drivers have learned pre- 
cisely how to submit every chassis 
member to hammer-like blows 
and to racking stresses and strains. 
Hours here mean more than years 
of ordinary service. 


The findings of this endless 
program of test and trial go back 
into the engineering laboratories 
and the shop, and so new and 
sturdier Internationals are born. 
Every owner of an International 
Truck owns greater transporta- 
tion value because of the high 
standards set for performance at 
the International plants. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. (!NCORPORATED) 


OF AMERICA 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





M 
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*AMERICA FRANCE LINE 
42 Broadway, New York City 
N. Atlantic to French Atlantic ports 


#AMERICAN BRAZIL LINE 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
Atlantic ports to ports in Northern Brazil 


*AMERICAN DIAMOND LINES 
39 Broadway, New York City 
North Atlantic Ports to Holland and Belgium 


DIXIE UK LINE 
New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans to United Kingdom 


AMERICAN MERCHANT LINES 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
Passenger and freight services to United Kingdom 


*AMERICAN PIONEER LINE 
11 Broadway, New York City 
North Atlantic ports to Orient, India 
and Australia 
An around-the- World Service periodically 
via the Suez Canal 


DIXIE MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans to Mediterranean ports 


GULF BRAZIL RIVER PLATE LINE 
Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
Gulf ports to east coast of South America 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EUROPEAN LINE 
Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans to French and Belgian ports 


YANKEE LINE 
110 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
North Atlantic ports to German ports 


GULF WEST MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
917 Whitney Building, New Orleans, La. 
Gulf and South Atlantic ports to Portuguese, 
Spanish,and North African ports(west of Bizerta) 


MOBILE OCEANIC LINE 
Mobile, Ala. 
Mobile and Eastern Gulf ports to United 
Kingdom and continental European ports 


AMERICAN GULF ORIENT LINE 
917 Whitney Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
Gulf ports to Orient and Dutch E. I. 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS LINE 
33 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
N. and S. Atl. ports to Brazil and River Plate 
ports, east coast of S. America 


ORIOLE LINES 
Citizens Natl. Bank Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
North Atlantic ports to west coast of 
United Kingdom and Irish ports 


' SOUTHERN STATES LINE 
925 Whitney Central Building, New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans and Texas ports to German 
and Holland ports 


TEXAS MEDITERRANEAN LINE 


Cotton Exchange Bldg., Galveston, Tex. 
Texas ports to Mediterranean ports 


TEXAS UKAY LINE 
Galveston, Texas 
Texas ports to United Kingdom ports 


TEXAS STAR LINE 
New Orleans, La. 
Texas ports to French and Belgian ports 


UNITED STATES LINES 
45 Broadway, New York City 
Passenger, mail, freight services to 
England, Ireland, France and Germany 


* Accommodations available for a limited 
number of passengers on these lines. 
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THE NEW AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 
throws the markets of the world open to 
AMERICA’S INDUSTRIES 


r the busy years since 1918 there has been built up in the United 
States an extensive new Merchant Marine that in equipment, 
personnel and ability ranks with the finest in the world. It consists 
of a fleet of several hundred speedy, modern ships contained in the 
20 lines operated for the United States Shipping Board and in the 
17 lines developed and formerly controlled by the Shipping Board 
but now under private ownership. 

Sailing regularly from Atlantic Coast, Pacific Coast and Gulf 
ports for practically every port of importance in the world, these 
fast American freight vessels have played an important part in 
our world-wide industrial expansion of the last few years. Today 
they offer manufacturers and producers in this country such de- 
pendable, economical transportation facilities as have never before 
been available. 

On this page are listed the 20 lines, embracing 256 vessels, 
under Shipping Board management. Available to users or prospec- 
tive users of all these lines are the advice and counsel of the ex- 
perienced American operators of the Merchant Fleet Corporation. 
These experts will be glad to help you solve any shipping problems. 

For complete information on either freight or passenger services, 
write for‘‘Trade Routes and Shipping Services,” acomprehensive free 
booklet issued for manufacturers interested in Foreign Commerce. 





UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
MERCHANT FLEET CORPORATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PASSENGER SERVICES: Luxurious passenger accommodations are 
available on the vessels of the United States Lines which include the 
famous Leviathan, world’s largest ship. The American Merchant Lines, 
with sailings weekly, offer comfortable passage at remarkably reason- 
able rates between New York and London. 







Off-line Agencies 


@® ATLANTA 
Healey Bldg. 
@ BALTIMORE 
209 Morris Bldg. 
® BIRMINGHAM 
Woodward Bldg. 
® BOSTON 
Old South Bldg. 
® BUFFALO 
Ellicott Square Bldg. 
@® CINCINNATI 
Dixie Terminal 
@ CHICAGO—FREIGHT DEPT. 
Southern Pacific Bldg. 
@® CHICAGO PASSENGER 
DEPT., 33 West Jackson 
® CLEVELAND 
Hippodrome Bldg. 
® DENVER 
Boston Bldg. 
® DETROIT 
Majestic Bldg. 
@ HAVANA 
Manzana de Gomez 
® INDIANAPOLIS 
Merchants Bank Bldg. 
@® KANSAS CITY 
Railway Exchange Bldg. 
® MEMPHIS 
Exchange Bldg. 
® MINNEAPOLIS 
Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
® MEXICO CITY 
Ave. Cinco de Mayo, No. 32 
® MONTERREY 
Edificio Langstroth 


® NEW YORK CITY—FGT.-PASS, 


165 Broadway 
Uptown Pass. Ticket Office 
531—Sth Ave. at 44th St. 
® OKLAHOMA CITY 
Perrine Bldg. 
® PHILADELPHIA 
Packard Bldg. 
® PITTSBURGH 
Park Bldg. 
@® SALT LAKE CITY 
41 South Main St. 
® SEATTLE 
314 Union St. 
® ST. LOUIS 
Carleton Bldg. 
® VANCOUVER, B. C. 
585 Granville St. 
® WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Southern Bldg. 
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STATES OF PROGRESS 


served by 
Southern Pacific Lines 


agricultural and tourist resources of the state, aided by an 

efficient transportation service. 
Southern Pacific’s north line enters the State from the East at 
Steins Pass—the south line at Rodeo, New Mexico; the two lines 
joining at Tucson and crossing into California at Yuma. 
Southern Arizona’s growth and development were given unusual 
stimulus with the opening to transcontinental travel in March, 
1927, of Southern Pacific’s new main line, through the great, fertile 
Salt River Valley via Phoenix. With this new line, practically all 
towns of Southern Arizona are now on Southern Pacific main lines. 


Important points on the north line are Bowie, Benson, Tucson, 
Chandler, Mesa and Phoenix; and on the south line, Douglas, 
Tucson and Maricopa. 


At Tucson connection is made with the West Coast Route of 
Southern Pacific of Mexico, affording a direct avenue for the dis- 
tribution of the excellent food products of this region in the mar- 
kets of the United States. 


A RIZONA, the progressive, is forging ahead with the industrial 


| RIZONA is one of our most important 

Williams mineral producing States, exceeding in the 

APACHE TRAIL production of copper. Other minerals mined 
ms in abundance are gold, silver and lead. 


Within recent years much attention has been 
given to the cultivation of lettuce, cantaloupe, 
dates; sugar cane and the canaigre plant, used 
in tanning. Natural conditions have made 
Arizona more of a mining and agricultural 
region than a manufacturing one. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 
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OUR PLATFORM 

Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
highway as a place of doing business. 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
tiers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

Repeal the Hoch-Smith resolution. 

A traffic department in charge of a capable traffic 
man for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. 


HOCH-SMITH “DEPRESSION” 

Apropos of the contention of Governor Clyde M. 
Reed, of Kansas, that the Commission should not require 
Proof in its Hoch-Smith proceedings of the “existing 
depression in agriculture” and the rejoinder of Commis- 
sioner B. H. Meyer that “this impresses me as being 
neither good sense, nor justice, nor iaw, 


is the recent 
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report of the crop reporting board of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture. 

This report shows that the total value-on January 
1, 1929, of all farm animals enumerated in the report— 
horses, mules, cattle, milk cows, hogs and sheep—was 
$5,952,713,000, as compared with $5,512,508,000 on Jan- 
uary 1, 1928, and $5,033,321,000 on January 1, 1927. The 
total value on January 1, 1929, according to the report, 
was $440,205,000, or 8 per cent, greater than on January 
1, 1928, and $919,392,000, or 18.3 per cent, greater than 
on January 1, 1927. The 1929 valuation is the largest 
since 1921. The increased value was due principally, 
according to the report, “to the further marked increase 
in the value per head of cattle.” It was further stated 
that prices “per head” of all species except hogs were 
higher than a year ago. 

The value “per head” of cattle, as of January 1, 
1929, was stated as $59.35, as compared with $51.10 a 
year ago. The total value of cattle and calves was 
$3,309,000,000, as of January 1, an increase of 16 per cent 
over a year ago. The total value of sheep, as of Jan- 
uary 1, was $500,000,000, compared to $457,000,000, as 
of January 1, 1928, and the value “per head” $10.60, as 
against $10.25 a year ago. Total value of hogs, as of 
January 1, was stated as $715,000,000, as compared with 
$796,000,000 a year ago. This decrease in value was due 
principally to decreased numbers of hogs, as there was 
little change in the value “per head,” which was $13.15 
as of January 1 and $13.01 as of January 1, 1928, accord- 
ing to the report. 

The value of live stock on the farms, as of January 
1, 1921, was $6,235,000,000, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. By January 1, 1922, it had dropped 
to $4,684,000,000, reflecting the depression at that time. 
The following year it increased to $4,995,000,000, and the 
values for the succeeding years up to 1929 follow: 1924, 
$4,682,000,000 ; 1925, $4,617,000,000; 1926, $4,943,000,000; 
1927, $5,033,000,000, and 1928, $5,513,000,000, in round 
numbers. 

Comparing the 1925 value of $4,617,000,000 with 
the 1929 value of $5,953,000,000, an increase of $1,336,- 
000,000 is shown. The Hoch-Smith resolution was ap- 
proved January 30, 1925. Can it be contended that at 
this time the Commission should not take into consid- 
eration evidence showing such an increase or evidence 
of a similar character having a bearing on the question 
of whether or not there is a depression, or that it should 
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assume that a depression exists, though the evidence 
may be to the contrary? 


CONGRESS AND TRANSPORTATION 

“From present indications, it is probable that the 
short session of the Seventieth Congress that will begin 
December 3 will not be productive of important legisla- 
tion affecting transportation.” That was the intro- 
ductory sentence of an editorial on “Congress and 
Transportation” in The Traffic World of October 6, 
1928. Now that the short session referred to has come 
to an end and the probability of last October is a reality, 
we are directing attention to that editorial, not for the 
purpose of offering proof that we are a prophet or the 
son of a prophet but to emphasize the situation that has 
existed for some time and that still exists with respect 
to transportation legislation by Congress. 

The prediction that there probably would not be 
important transportation legislation enacted at the short 
session of the Seventieth Congress was made because 
of the situation referred to. To obtain enactment of 
important legislation there must be leadership in Con- 
gress of an effective character that is constantly at work 
to get results, and this leadership must be supported 
by public opinion to a degree that it may not be ignored. 
One or the other of these essentials has been missing 
in the transportation legislative situation. It may be 
said, of course, that absence of interest in measures by 
a majority of the members of Congress lies at the bot- 
tom of the matter, but that lack of interest could be 
overcome by effective leadership and public opinion. 

We have in mind particularly the proposed railroad 
consolidation and motor bus regulation legislation. As 
to these proposals we are of the opinion that the failure 
of Congress to act on them has been due more to lack 
of public opinion than to lack of leadership in Congress, 
and we do not disparage the efforts made by Chairman 
Parker, of the House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce, to obtain action on consolidation and bus 
legislation, and of Senator Fess, of the Senate interstate 
commerce committee, to obtain action on a consolidation 
bill. It may be said, however, that neither Chairman 
Parker nor Senator Fess has enjoyed any considerable 
amount of aid and comfort from his colleagues. They 
may or may not be to blame for that, but it is certain 
that, with sufficient pressure of public opinion behind 
these proposals, they would have made more progress 
than has been made. 

The contention. may be advanced that there was 
‘public opinion in favor of enactment of both the con- 
solidation and bus bills. But it was “group” public 
opinion. The milkman in Omaha did not speak up. He 
never heard of the bills. This is an extreme illustration 
of what we have in mind, but we think the experience 
of the last few years demonstrates that the general 
public must be brought to a realization that regulation 
of the motor vehicle carrier in interstate commerce, for 
example, will be in its interest, notwithstanding the fact 
that this is apparent to those directly interested in the 
Problem. Likewise, if unification of the railroads into 
a limited number of systems would be in the public 
anterest, the general public must appreciate that it would 
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be and support proposed legislation designed to effect 
that result if the legislation is to become law. The 
majority of the members of Congress have been able to 
ignore these legislative proposals because of lack of 
pressure from the general public. This is particularly 
true in a time when a crisis of some sort does not compel 
action by the legislative branch of the federal govern- 
ment. 

Bills pending at the close of the Seventieth Con- 
gress at noon March 4, including those reported from 
committees, on which final action had not been taken, 
died. The Fess and Parker consolidation bills that were 
favorably reported by the Senate and House interstate 
commerce committees, respectively, will have to be re- 
introduced and go through committee again at the next 
session of Congress at which they may be considered. 
In the first and long session of the Seventieth Congress 
more than one hundred bills relating directly to the rail- 
roads were introduced. Only a few railroad bills were 
introduced at the short session. These measures are 
dead. Many of them probably will be reintroduced at 
the next session. 

In the first few days of the short session, repre- 
sentatives of the railroads appeared before the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce and urged 
changes in the Parker consolidation bill that had been 
favorably reported at the long session. The next activity 
of the committee had to do with the motor bus regula- 
tion bill on which representatives of the steam and 
electric railways, the state commissions, bus operators, 
and bus manufacturers had agreed. The Commission 
later submitted some suggestions with reference to the 
measure and this resulted in the holding of informal 
conferences by the committee with representatives of the 
interested groups and of the Commission, but the com- 
mittee came to no conclusion on the bill. Early in 
January the committee held another hearing on pro- 
posed legislation exempting short lines from the recap- 
ture provisions of the interstate commerce act and 
recently a further hearing was held on that subject, but 
the committee did not act on the proposals. Late in 
January the committee heard testimony of representa- 
tives of the Commission in support of its recommenda- 
tion that section 10, of the interstate commerce act, be 
amended to provide a minimum fine of $500 for each 
violation of the section, which, among other things, 
relates to preservation of the integrity of published rates 
of carriers, false description of shipments, and false bill- 
ing, but the committee at the close of the hearing tabled 
the bill giving effect to the recommendation. The com- 
mittee reported a bill to enable an independent water 
carrier to press a claim for a guaranty payment under 
section 209, of the transportation act, but nine members 
of the committee filed a minority report. The House 
did not act on the bill. 

The Senate passed a bill designed to permit suit to 
be brought by short lines for determination of claims 
for reimbursement of deficits under section 204, of the 
transportation act, but the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce voted to defer action thereon 
until the next session of Congress. 

While the Senate interstate commerce committee 
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voted against taking up the Glass bill providing for 
repeal of the Hoch-Smith resolution—an aftermath of 
the Esch nomination, lake cargo coal controversy—the 
House committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
did nothing with the bill passed by the Senate at the 
preceding session providing for the inclusion of the 
“products of fisheries” in the “depression” paragraph of 
the Hoch-Smith resolution, and it died with the end of 
the session. 

The Senate interstate commerce committee, toward 
the close of the short session, afforded Governor Clyde 
M. Reed, of Kansas, an opportunity to attack the Com- 
mission’s administration of the Hoch-Smith resolution 
and its reports to the Senate relative to rates on agri- 
cultural products in the United States as compared with 
those in Canada, by ‘holding a hearing on the Capper 
joint resolution directing the Commission to adjust 
export rates on grain and grain products in the United 
States so that those commodities would move as freely 
as such commodities moved in Canada. The committee 
did not afford the Commission an opportunity to be 
heard orally in reply to Governor Reed, but published 
its answer in the hearings. The Capper resolution died 
with the close of the session. 

Though there had been indications that a drive 
would be made again to obtain passage of a bill making 
illegal the collection of a surcharge—the so-called Pull- 
man surcharge—on travel in parlor and sleeping cars, 
nothing was done with the several pending bills on that 
subject. 

The Gooding long-and-short-haul bill that was 
favorably reported to the Senate March 20, 1928, in the 
long session, died with the end of the short session. 
Another measure that “passed out” was S. Concurrent 
Resolution 10, offered by Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, 
and agreed to in the Senate in February, 1928. The 
House did not act on this measure, which called on the 
Commission for a report as to the regulation of rates 
with a view to equalizing prosperity among producers 
of commodities. . 

No action was taken on the bill introduced by Rep- 
resentative Summers, of Washington, in furtherance of 
the Commission’s recommendation that it be authorized 
to delegate matters for decision to an individual com- 
missioner or to employes of the Commission. 

Though the Seventieth Congress may be criticized 
for not having enacted constructive railroad transporta- 
tion legislation, it is to be commended for its failure to 
act favorably on such measures as the Capper grain rate 
resolution, the Gooding fourth section bill, the surcharge 
bill, the “fisheries amendment” to the Hoch-Smith reso- 
lution, and the Robinson resolution referred to above. 
After the sorry performance of the Senate in the long 
session with respect to the rejection of the nomination 
of John J. Esch, the fairly prompt and favorable action 
on the nominations of commissioners Aitchison, Porter, 
and Farrell came as a refreshing change. Another rea- 
son for commendation of the last Congress is that it 
provided the money for twenty-five additional exam- 
iners for the Commission, indicating recognition of the 
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fact that, if the work of the Commission is to be done 
with some degree of promptness, sufficient help must 
be provided. 

Provision for an additional ten million dollars for 
the government barge lines was made in an amendment 
to the War Department appropriation bill. Waterway 
development advocates, however, failed in their efforts 
to obtain enactment of a river and harbor authorization 
bill, due largely to the fact that President Coolidge, in 
his annual message to Congress in December, had urged 
that such legislation should not be enacted until the 
government could see its way clear to meeting the ex. 
pense of $243,000,000 for authorized projects. 

In the field of marine transportation, Congress did 
practically nothing at the short session. It passed a bill, 
which became law by approval of the President, provid- 
ing for establishment of load lines on vessels in foreign 
trade, exclusive of vessels on the Great Lakes. The 
Senate commerce committee looked into the sale of the 
United States Lines and the American Merchant Lines 
by the Shipping Board, but decided not to interfere, 
The action of the committee was not taken seriously, 
inasmuch as Congress had authorized the board to sell 
its ships and lines of ships if five of the seven members 
voted to sell. 

The first step was taken by Congress toward the 
construction of another Isthmian canal in the approval 
of the Edge joint resolution providing for survey and 
investigation as to a Nicaraguan canal or a canal other 
than the present one between the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. An appropriation of $150,000 was made avail- 
able for this work. The real fight on the proposal, how- 
ever, will come when the report called for by the resolu- 
tion is submitted and legislation is proposed for actual 
work on another canal. If another canal is to be built 
at great expense to the public, it would seem that, at 
the same time, provision should be made for effective 
regulation of the rates of intercoastal carriers by water. 


The Secretary of State, under a joint resolution 
passed by Congress and approved by the President, is 
authorized to co-operate with the several governments, 
members of the Pan American Union, looking to the 
building of an inter-American highway or highways. 
The resolution authorizes an appropriation of $50,000 
for the expenses of this government in the activity, 
which will result in a report to Congress. 


CAB SIGNAL INSTALLATION 
The Pennsylvania Railroad, according to an announcement 
made by the Commission, has arranged to install visible and 
audible cab signals in the engines used by it on the line between 


Washington and Philadelphia. The installation will cost about 
$1,700,000. Such signals are intended to reduce the chances of 
such wrecks as may be caused by dense fog making it impos 
sible for enginemen to see wayside signal indications except 
for short distances. 

According to the announcement, representatives of the 
Commission and of the railroad company discussed the wreck, 
near Short Lane, Md., on January 17 last, in which three traims 
were involved. The Commission, in the report made by its 
bureau of safety, said the wreck was due to the inability of 4 
northbound passenger train engineman to see the signals of 
a northbound freight train ahead of him. A southbound ‘pas 
senger train ploughed into the wreckage of the other trails. 
The decision to install the cab signals followed the conference 
between representatives of the Commission and the railroad. 
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Current Topics 
| in Washington 
GD 


Two Presidents of the United States—Now that Herbert 
Hoover has come into office and Calvin Coolidge has become 
a private citizen, two questions about their attitudes are being 
annswered. The first was as to why Coolidge did not campaign 
for Hoover. The second was as to why Hoover kept his tongue 
petween his teeth all the time between election and inauguration 
days. The answer seems to be that each desired to avoid any 
embarrassment to the other. At no time has Calvin Coolidge, 
even for a minute, forgotten that, whenever the President of 
the United States speaks, there the spotlight is turned. Had 
he chosen to make campaign speeches his utterances would 
have been contrasted with those of Herbert Hoover. Odious 
comparisons would have been made. Some cartoonist might 
have thought of imitating the cartoons of the time when Ben- 
jamin Harrison was president. He was depicted by the oppo- 
sition press aS a small boy trying to wear Grandfather William 
Henry Harrison’s beaver hat and long-tailed coat. Hoover 
might have been pictured as trying to wear Coolidge’s ten-gallon 
hat and chaps, not gracefully, but awkwardly. So Coolidge, 
who prides himself on knowing how to mind his own business, 
made no campaign speeches. Herbert Hoover won the election 
by going “on his own.” Herbert Hoover, it seemed, refrained 
from discussing any public question between election and in- 
auguration days because he realized that, while he might say 
he was speaking as a private citizen, the world would not rec- 
ognize his right to call himself a private citizen. Any utterance 
on a public subject, he seemed to realize, would be compared 
with the policies, real or fancied, of Calvin Coolidge and set 
down as the announcement of a policy while yet his former 
chief was in office. Both men, it is suggested, know that the 
President of the United States cannot minimize himself. A 
military officer of superior rank coming into the zone of another 
officer can command the subordinate to continue his work with- 
out regard to the fact that a superior is within hailing distance 
and, ipso facto, in command of what is going on. Such a com- 
mand must be obeyed by the subordinate. But citizens of the 
United States, except when in the military service, are not 
subordinate to the President of the United States. They cannot 
be commanded to disregard the movements of the man who is 
commander-in-chief of the army and navy of the United States. 
In a physical sense, of course, citizens can be kept at a distance 
from the President. That, of course, would but emphasize the 
fact that, wherever the President of the United States might 
be, there the light would be thrown. The President cannot 
even go to lodge meeting, the inalienable right of the male 
American, without upsetting the routine, though he comes 
merely as one of the brethren. It is related of Theodore Roose- 
velt that he tried it once, but even he had to give up the effort 
to be merely as other men for such an occasion. His rebuke 
to the brethren for making a demonstration when he entered 
the room had no visible effect, for more than a few seconds. 
Even the men who had associated with Washington as Brother 


. Washington could not forget that he was or had been the Presi- 


dent of the United States. He was more than a simple past 
worshipful master. Calvin Coolidge could not have gone to his 
son’s graduation from college merely as the father of one of 
the boys. Had he gone the graduation would have been con- 
verted into a reception to the President of the United States. 
One thing Calvin Coolidge tried to do was to keep his son from 
being constantly brought into prominence, which is usually not 
good for a youngster. Undoubtedly, Herbert Hoover, the father, 
will be “razzed” and “joshed” by his hearty sons, in the good 
American way that foreigners do not understand, even as other 
fathers who have been presidents and cabinet officers have 
been “ridden,” by being addressed, in mock solemnity, by their 
titles, Mr. President or Mr. Secretary. But all such things must 
be in the family. In public the President of the United States 
cannot avoid being, as actors say, “in character” all the time. 





Where the Announcer Fell Down.—In the radio records of 
Herbert Hoover’s inauguration there is a sentence to the effect 
that the members of the press gallery marched out of their 
Senate gallery, to the stands where they would make note of 
tend oath taking, led by Mark Thistlethwaite, chairman of 

eir standing committee. But there is no radio record of the 
Taucous guffaw that greeted that announcement in the section 
— forty or fifty correspondents were already seated when 
€ announcer told what Mark was supposed to be doing. For, 
among that forty or fifty, sat Thistlethwaite, a-smoking of, not 
— black cheroot, but of his comfortable pipe. The 
om po peter had fine voices and a fair flow of words, but 
a not always know the men they were talking about. 
ey followed the printed programs, but not all the perform- 
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ers followed them; hence the supposed spectacle of Chairman 
Thistlethwaite leading forth his army of chroniclers when, as 
a matter of fact, he was taking a quiet smoke in a lull in the 
proceedings. About the only positively new things at this in- 
auguration—that is, things that had never been done before— 
were the administration of the oath, as President of the United 
States, to Herbert Hoover, that of vice-president to Charles 
Curtis, and the greeting of his successor by Vice-President 
Dawes. Dawes had never done that before. Even the empha- 
sizing of “defend” in the oath by Chief Justice Taft was not 
new. It was done when William McKinley was sworn in, thirty- 
two years before. 





Breakers Ahead for Consolidation.—Objection by the Louis- 
ville & Nashville and the Southern to the inclusion of their 
jointly owned property, the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
(Monon) in the unification plan of the Baltimore & Ohio re- 
minds those who have been considering the subject of the 
ludicrous state into which the whole matter has fallen. The 
Commission has initiated Clayton act proceedings against rail- 
roads that have bought stock of other railroads in advance of 
applications for permission to acquire. Now, when the Balti- 
more & Ohio even says it would like to acquire the Monon, up 
rise its owners to ask the Commission to eliminate that road 
from the plan because they do not want to sell. While these 
maneuvers are going on, Commissioner Porter is preparing, for 
submission to his colleagues, what has commonly been called 
the permanent plan for the consolidation of railroads. It is 
not permanent unless the Commission, after making it, refuses 
to change it. An interesting inquiry is whether, in the event 
the “permanent” plan is made to include the Monon in the 
Baltimore & Ohio system and the Commission, regardless of 
the protests of the owners of the stock control, refuses to 
eliminate the Monon from that servitude, the courts would re- 
fuse to listen to the owners for an order freeing their property 
from such restriction of the market in which they may sell. 
In the event of the inclusion of the Monon in the Baltimore & 
Ohio system it seems obvious that the stock would be less 
valuable than if the owners were free to sell, for instance, to 
the New York Central, the Pennsylvania, or the Van Sweringens. 
Would not allotment of the property to the Baltimore & Ohio 
be a taking of property for public use without due process of 
law, in violation of the fifth amendment to the Constitution? 
It is true that courts, even in this land, where they are inde- 
pendent of the executive, are noted for “favoring” the govern- 
ment, even as the English courts at one time were noted for 
favoring the king, from whom came offices and continuance 
in office. But it is far from certain that the courts would sus- 
tain an act of that sort in which, it is believed, it would not be 
hard to prove, by competent opinion testimony, that the owners 
of the stock of the Monon had been deprived of some of the 
value of their stock by having their railroad condemned for 
sale to the Baltimore & Ohio only. Actually the condemnation 
would be by the United States for the benefit of another citizen 
to do something with the property condemned supposed to be 
in the public interest. 





Combinations for Conservation—The Federal Oil Board, 
just before President Coolidge went out of office, sent him a 
resumé of its third report on the subject of petroleum conserva- 
tion. Divested of its soft terms, the board advocates combina- 
tions for restricting the production of crude petroleum to the 
end that what is taken out of the ground will be most eco- 
nomically used. It says, among other things, that the present 
free use probably can never be checked by means “other than 
the economic control exercised by price.” The board boasts that 
within the year much more than was expected has been accom- 
plished by the voluntary acts of the oil industry. It points to 
the large amount of shut-in production as evidence of the good 
that has been accomplished. A disquieting feature, notwith- 
standing the checking of the wild drilling for more oil, the 
board says, is furnished by the fact that the United States pro- 
duces about 72 per cent of the oil in the world, but that it has 
only about 18 per cent of the known reserves. Therefore, the 
board advocates the importation of crude petroleum, so that the 
oil in the ground in this country may be kept there. A few 
years ago some of the large oil companies developed a tetrae- 
thyl lead gasoline to be used in high compression engines. 
The necessity for high compression motor engines was thought 
to be just around the corner. By the use of such engines the 
prodigal American, it was said, would be able to make thirty 
or forty miles on a gallon of “gas” instead of the eleven or 
twelve averaged by him. That was at a time when there was 
a scare about the supply of oil from which to take straight run 
or cracked gasoline. About all the tetraethyl gas is now recom- 
mended for is quicker starting and keeping down the knock, 
a field in which it has to compete with benzol blend gasolines. 
But the board hopes to put a brake on the use of oil by 
Americans both in their automobiles and in their house heating 
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furnaces. It is advocating that, notwithstanding the anti-combi- 
nation laws on federal and state statute books. 


Lake Cargo Coal Litigation Decision.—It is to be expected 
that there will be some sneers at the Supreme Court of the 
United States because it did not decide the Hoch-Smith and 
section 15a questions supposed to be bound up in the lake cargo 
coal cases, which it has disposed of by saying that they are moot. 
There always have been men, in and out of public life, who 
have shown a great desire for courts and quasi-judicial bodies 
to decide questions in connection with cases that could be 
disposed of without making decisions on such questions. Seem- 
ingly, inasmuch as the Commission did not protect its decision 
in favor of a spread or differential of 45 cents between the 
northern and southern districts, by the use of its own process, 
but allowed a compromise spread of 35 cents to be established, 
the court came to the conclusion that the matter had become 
moot. Had the Commission suspended the 35-cent spread tariffs 
either last summer when the first move was made, or last 
December when the final move went into effect, the court 
probably would have been required to pass on the question of 
whether the injunction granted was granted in defiance of the 
Hoch-Smith resolution and section 15a. But there was no 
suspension. The injunction was held up by the appeal, but 
the compromise spread was in effect. Therefore, the court 
could preserve the status by directing the district court to 
dissolve its injunction. Failure of the Commission to suspend, 
of course, is not approval of the rates permitted to go into 
effect. Such rates are subject to attack just as if there had 
not been requests for their suspension which had not elicited a 
favorable response from the Commission. Those who had fol- 
lowed the course of the Supreme Court knew very well, when 
the Anchor Coal Company case was appealed, that if the court 
could dispose of the matter without passing on the troublesome 
questions presented in the course of the discussion, it would 
do so. In that way the court reserves for disposition all 
questions not needing decision immediately, for the time when 
decision will be imperative.—A. E. H. 


SPECIAL SESSION OUTLOOK 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Indications now are that transportation legislation will not 
be taken up at the special session of the Seventy-first Congress 
that has been called for April 15 by President Hoover, with a 
view to final action at that session. 

Administration leaders in Congress hope to confine the 
subjects on which final action is to be taken to tariff and farm 
relief legislation. The present plan is to organize, in the House, 
only the committees having jurisdiction over tariff rates and 
agricultural legislaton, the commttee on rules and the com- 
mittee that passes on expense accounts of members and similar 
matters so that the members will not be without the money 
that is coming to them. 

The House committee on interstate and foreign commerce, 
which deals with transportation legislation, is not to be organ- 
ized, under present plans. It is also understood that the com- 
mittee on rivers and harbors will not be organized. 

The committees of the Senate are continuing bodies and 
they may consider proposed legislation during the special ses- 
sion. If the House committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce, however, should not be organized, no final action would 
result, even though the Senate interstate commerce committee 
and the Senate should enact transportation legislation at the 
special session. An effort may be made to get the Senate com- 
mittee to take up proposed bus regulation legislation. 

Opportunity will be afforded, of course, for discussion of 
questions relating to transportation in both the Senate and the 
House during the special session. 

It is planned to have the tariff revision and farm relief 
measures ready for consideration just after the opening of 
the special session. There may be other measures consid- 
ered, but the effort is to be made to enact tariff and farm 
legislation and then quit. 


PRESIDENT HOOVER’S INAUGURAL 


Only an indirect reference to one phase of the transporta- 
tion problem—that of regulation—was made by President 
Hoover in his inaugural address March 4, in discussing the 
relation of government to business. 

“The election,” said he, “has again confirmed the determina- 
tion of the American people that regulation of private enter- 
prise and not government ownership or operation is the course 
rightly to be pursued in our relation to business. In recent 
years we have established a differentiation in the whole method 
of business regulation between the industies which produce and 
distribute commodities, on the one hand, and public utilities, on 
the other. In the former, our laws insist upon effective com- 
petition; in the latter, because we substantially confer a mo- 
nopoly by limiting competition, we must regulate their services 
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and rates. The rigid enforcement of the laws applicable tg 
both groups is the very base of equal opportunity and freedom 
from domination for all our people, and it is just as essential 
for the stability and prosperity of business itself as for the 
protection of the public at large. Such regulation should be 
extended by the federal government within the limitationg of 
the Constitution and only when the individual states are withoyt 
power. to protect their citizens through their own authority 
On the other hand, we should be fearless when the authority 
rests only in the federal government.” 

With respect to the special session of Congress that igs to 
be called in April, the President said: 

Action upon some of the proposals upon which the Republican 
party was returned to power, particularly further agricultural relief 
and limited changes in the tariff, cannot in justice to our farmers 
our labor and our manufacturers be postponed. I shall therefore re. 
quest a special session of Congress for the consideration of these-two 
questions. I shall deal with each of them upon the assembly of the 
Congress. 

This was taken to mean that, so far as Mr. Hoover wag 
concerned, the session should be limited to consideration of 
the subjects mentioned. Whether or not a waterway develop. 
ment program would be included in the proposals for farmer 
relief was left for conjecture. 

In a summarization of mandates from the election of last 
November, President Hoover said that one of them was “the 
denial of ownership or operation of business by the government 
in competition with its citizens.” 


HOOVER AND WATERWAYS 


Belief that President Hoover will support development of 
waterways is expressed by Representative Lankford, of Georgia, 
in extension of remarks in an appendix to the Congressional 
Record relating to the proposed construction of a ship canal 
across Georgia and Florida to form a link in the intracoastal 
waterway from Massachusetts to Texas. Mr. Lankford does 
not think that this waterway will follow the Florida coast line 
but will cut across southern Georgia and northern Florida. 

“It is admitted by all who are at all familiar with the propo- 
sition that the construction of the proposed canal will greatly 
reduce freight rates,’ said he, “not only on commodities hauled 
but also on all freights hauled by other means throughout a 
large portion of our country and especially in the section di- 
rectly affected by this much shortened water route of trans- 
portation.” 

Mr. Lankford said “an eminent authority on railway trans- 
portation” once testified before a special committee of the New 
York legislature that the Erie .Canal regulated the freight rates 
on all the railroads east of the Mississippi River not only on 
those whose tracks paralleled the canal but on those that ran 
in an opposite direction. , 

“The Erie Canal,” continued Mr. Lankford, “originally cost 
about $51,000,000, but it is proving a wonderful investment for 
the people of the country, as it is estimated that it pays for 
itself about every two years in freight reductions. If the Erie 
Canal does this, can we not expect a wonderful reduction in 
freight rates by the construction of a canal shortening the dis- 
tance from the Mississippi to the Atlantic Ocean by at least 500 
miles?” 


DIRECTOR GENERAL’S REPORT 


The staff of the Railroad Administration had shrunk to 
twenty-five employes on January 1, 1929, as compared with 
sixty-one in 1927, according to the annual report of A. W. Mellon, 
Director-General of "Railroads, transmitted to Congress by 
President Coolidge. 

On January 1, the report disclosed, there still remained un- 
adjusted 1,201 suits, claims and proceedings against the Director 
General, amount involved $6,242,889.24, and 519 by the Director- 
General, involving $1,965,618, a total of 1,720, aggregating $8,208, 
507.24. 

On or about January 1, 1930, it may be reasonably presumed, 
according to the report, that there will remain only a small 
number of suits and miscellaneous matters growing out of 
federal control of the railroads to be disposed of, and which 
undoubtedly can be handled to conclusion by a very small force 
of employes and at a very small administrative expense. 

“I take this occasion,” said Mr. Mellon, “to commend most 
highly the Assistant Director-General and general solicitor, 
Sidney F. Andrews, and his able staff for their loyal cooperation 
in securing the results evidenced by this report.” 

In 1928, said the report, 1,080 suits and claims involving 
$5,783,546.67 were finally disposed of, that is, 638 suits against 
the Director-General for $4,706,879.33, at a cost of $271,752.42, oF 
approximately 5% per cent, and 442 suits and claims on behalf 
of the Director-General for $1,076,667.34, from which there was 
collected $485,645.86, or approximately 45 per cent. 

Definitive obligations of carriers liquidated in 1928 amounted 
to $16,208,137.09. Such obligations in the total amount of 
$5,554,700 were held by the Director-General as of December 31, 
1928. 
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MECHANICALLY OPERATED DOORS 


Mechanically operated fire doors have been ordered, by the 
Commission, to be installed on all steam locomotives, except 
the oil fired ones, not later than July 1, 1931. The order has 
been given in connection with the Commission’s report in No. 
20247, Public Utilities Commission of Ohio vs. Pennsylvania, 
and No. 20746, A. Johnston, grand chief engineer of Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers et al. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish 
et al., opinion No. 14169, 151 I- C. C. 448-68. The Commission, 
by division 6, in a report written by Commissioner McManamy, 
who has personal knowledge, gained by experience, of locomo- 
tives, found that the safety of employes and travelers upon 
railroads required that locomotives, with the exception men- 
tioned, have mechanically operated fire doors, so constructed 
and maintained that the door might be operated by pressure of 
the foot on a pedal, or other suitable appliance, located on the 
floor of the engine cab or tender, at a suitable distance from 
the door, so that it might be conveniently operated by the per- 
son firing the locomotive. 

Locomotives burning fuel oil, the order says, may have, in 
lieu of the mechanically operated fire door, a hand operated 
door so arranged that it may be securely bolted in a closed 
position while the locomotive is being operated. 

The requirement that locomotives shall have such doors 
is to be effective on and after April 1, on new locomotives, and 
as to locomotives in service when and after they receive class 
4 or heavier repairs, the class being as defined by the Rail- 
road Administration, all to be equipped as required not later 
than the beginning of July, 1931. Class 4 repairs are defined 
as being those in which an engine receives new flues, light re- 
pairs to the boiler or fire box, tires turned or new, or necessary 
repairs to machinery and tender. 

According to the report the railroads of the country have 
equipped from 60 to 70 per cent of all steam locomotives with 
mechanically operated fire doors. Laws of Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan and New York have required 
the use of such doors. When the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in Napier vs. Atlantic Coast Line, 272 U. S. 605, held 
that the federal boiler inspection act ousted the states of any 
power they might have had to require the use of mechanically 
operated fire doors, those favoring government compulsion 
turned to the federal commission for findings and orders, based 
on the safety acts of Congress, for a foundation for a contin- 
uance of the requirements theretofore made by some of the 
states. The complainants alleged that without mechanically 
operated fire doors unsafe conditions were created, causing 
employes and travelers to be subjected to unnecessary peril 
of life and limb. Iowa, Michigan and Wisconsin intervened in 
behalf of the complainants. 

The railroads opposed the issuance of orders and, accord- 
ing to the report, their witnesses contended that the me- 
chanically operated fire door had no merit whatever, either as 
a safety appliance or an economy device. 

“The railroads of the country have equipped from 60 to 70 
per cent of all steam locomotives with mechanically operated 
fire doors,” said Mr. McManamy. “These facts do not support 
the conclusions of these witnesses.” 

The cost of applying a mechanically operated door is about 
$125; that of a hand-operated door about $15, according to the 
report. The average fuel expense per annum of a locomotive, 
Says the report, is about $6,500 a year. One mechanical engi- 
neer testified that the fuel saving caused by a mechanically 
operated door was about 5 per cent. Mr. McManamy observed 
that if the saving was only one-half of the estimate a fire door 
would pay for itself in less than a year. There are, according 
to the report, 65,940 locomotives in the country subject to the 
boiler inspection act. 


TERMINAL ICING CHARGES 


The practice of the New Haven and the Central New Eng- 
land, its affiliated line, in making receivers of fruits and vege- 
tables | moving under refrigeration liable for indefinite amounts 
for icing such shipments at points other than Maybrook and 
Harlem River, N. Y., Midway, Conn., and Boston, Mass., has 
been condemned as unlawful. The proposal of those carriers 
to make the charge $7 per ton for ice at the points other than 
—_ named has been found not justified. The icing involved 
8 that made at destinations called terminals. 

9 The first mentioned finding was made in No. 16570, Joint 

Ouncil of the International Apple Shippers’ Association et al. 
be New Haven et al. The condemnation of the proposed charge 
os made in I. and S. No. 2867, icing of perishable commodities 

Points on the New Haven. Commissioner Meyer wrote the 
report covering the two cases. , 


Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 
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Complainants contended that it was unlawful for the de- 
fendants to fail to concur in section 4 of Dearborn’s perishable 
protective tariff. The Commission found the non-concurrence 
not unlawful. Had they concurred in that section the charges 
for the terminal icing involved would have been $4 per ton for ice 
and 75 cents per 100 pounds for salt. When refrigerated shipments 
arrive at destinations or terminals and are set on tracks for 
delivery if the bunkers are less than three-fourths full they are 
filled to capacity. For that filling of bunkers the perishable 
protective tariff provides the $4 and 75-cent charges mentioned. 

The New Haven and the Central New England refused to 
concur in section 4, claiming that the charges were not high 
enough to cover the cost. They published their own charges, 
$4 and 75 cents at Maybrook and Midway because they are reg- 
ular icing stations and at Harlem River and Boston, for com- 
petitive reasons they said. Their tariff provides for the $4 and 
75-cent charges at all stations “excepting that any amount paid 
for ice or salt in excess of the charges stated . . will be in 
addition thereto.” 

The excepting language the complainants contended, and 
the Commission so held, was unlawful under section 6 of the 
interstate commerce act because indefinite and ambiguous. The 
section and the Commission’s rules, the report says, require 
that tariff provisions shall be so framed that the rates and 
charges contained therein may be ascertained from the tariffs 
alone. 

Complainants showed, according to the report, that after 
cars had been accepted at Providence, R. I., and New Haven, 
Conn., the consigneés had been able to obtain ice delivered to 
the bunkers direct from the ice companies at a cost of $1 or 
$1.50 per ton less than the defendants’ charges prior to the 
acceptance of cars. 

While the formal case was on hearing the carriers proposed 
the $7 per ton charge involved in the suspension proceeding. 
They undertook to justify it by showing the cost of ice and 
salt at various points. But the Commission said that in de- 
termining whether the $7 charge had been justified due con- 
sideration had to be given to the fact that the principle of 
fixing icing charges by zones was adopted after an extensive 
investigation and had been in effect for a long time. It said 
that to permit the defendants or other carriers to establish 
charges based on costs at individual points or on individual 
lines would destroy the principle of uniformity and mean a 
return to the former basis of varying charges at different points. 
It said that in many cases it had refused to permit such action. 
It said that the $4 charge for ice in the eastern zone was that 
provided by practically all other New England lines. 

Respondents, the report said, would be expected to file 
charges for these icing and reicing services that were just and 
reasonable and lawful under section 6. They and other New 
England carriers, it said, might propose a separate New England 
zone and uniform section 4 charges to be applied, if they 
believed the present eastern zone was too large and that con- 
ditions in New England justified higher charges than the re- 
mainder of the eastern zone. Therefore the formal docket case 
was held open. 

Commissioner Eastman, dissenting, said that the excepting 
language being unlawful, the lawful charges, in his opinion, 
were and are $4 per ton for ice and 75 cents per 100 pounds for 
Salt. 


BROKEN GLASS RATES 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 19406, Liberty Glass Co. et al. vs. Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul et al, and No. 20595, Max Levy & Co. 
vs. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy et al., as to the rates charged 
on cullet or broken glass, carloads, from Chicago, IIl., St. Louis 
and Kansas City, Mo., to Poteau, Okla., and from Chicago and 
Quincy Ill, to Fort Smith, Ark. The Commission, by division 
4, found the rates to Poteau, assailed in the title complaint, 
were unreasonable, on shipments made between 1924 and 1926, 
both inclusive, to the extent they exceeded 22 cents from Kansas 
City, 26 cents from St. Louis and 32 cents from Chicago, on a 
minimum of 50,000 pounds. It found the rates to Fort Smith 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 30 cents from Chicago 
and 26 cents from Quincy, on the same minimum. 


Commissioner Woodlock, dissenting in part, said that in 
his opinion the rates assailed had a prescriptive status result- 
ing-from the general revisions made in accordance with the 
decisions in the Memphis-Southwestern and the Consolidated 
Southwestern Cases and should have been regarded as reason- 
able until need for further change had been shown. In his judg- 
ment, he said, reparation should not be awarded in such general 
revisions. Therefore, he said, he dissented from this award of 
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reparation. In the investigations mentioned, broken glass was in- 
cluded under the general description of junk. Mr. Woodlock said 
it would doubtless be necessary, on account of this decision, to 
make a general readjustment of the rates and that many re- 
ductions would follow. 


GRAIN SWITCHING ABSORPTION 


The Commission, by division 3, has dismissed No. 19733, 
Hylton Flour Mills, Inc., vs. Los Angeles & Salt Lake et al., 
finding that the failure of the defendants, other than the Utah 
Idaho Central, an electric line, to absorb the switching charges 
of the electric line, on grain and grain products transited via the 
mill at Ogden, Utah, of the complainant located on the electric 
road, is not unreasonable. The Commission further found that 
the complainant had not been shown to have been damaged by 
any undue prejudice or unjust discrimination that had existed. 

In disposing of this case the Commission deals with a situa- 
tion that causes friction wherever it exists. The complainant, 
in this case, did not attack the reasonableness per se of the 
through rates, consisting of the line haul charges plus the switch- 
ing charge of the electric line, but averred that the unreason- 
ableness resulted through the exaction of the switching charge 
in addition to the line-haul charge; that is, through failure of 
the line-haul carriers to absorb the switching charge of the line 
on which the mill is located. 

On that phase of the case the Commission said it had re- 
peatedly said that, in the absence of unjust discrimination, it 
could not require a carrier to absorb the switching charges of 
another, although the complainant said, and it was not denied, 
that it was the common practice of the defendants to absorb 
such charges. 

But the complainant asserted that in selling its products it 
was at a disadvantage in the competition with sellers not com- 
pelled to stand the switching charge. The Commission answered 
that argument by saying that it had not been shown that the 
competitors of the complainant controlled the purchase price of 
the grain or the selling price of the products; or, that if similar 
switching charges had been exacted from its competitors, com- 
plainant could have increased its selling price or reduced the 
price paid for grain; or that the complainant lost any business 
by reason of the exaction of the switching charges. 


HORSES AND MULES 


The Commission, by division 3, in No. 19113, Galesburg 
Horse & Mule Company et al. vs. Chicago & North Western et 
al., although it has found unreasonable the rates on horses and 
mules, from points in South Dakota east of the Missouri River 
to Galesburg, Ill., has declined to prescribe rates for the future 
because the adjustment is under consideration in No. 17000, 
part 9, Hoch-Smith livestock in the western district. The 
present rates have been found unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded those which would have resulted from the application 
of the scale prescribed in South Dakota Railroad Commission- 
ers vs. C. & N. W., 77 I. C. C. 451. Reparation was awarded to 
that basis. 


STAVES AND HEADINGS 


An order to remove undue prejudice not later than May 15 
has been made in No. 20192, Traffic Bureau of Keokuk Cham- 
ber of Commerce et al. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al., in the 
rates on barrel staves and headings, carloads, from points in 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Missouri to Alexandria, Mo., and Ke- 
okuk, Ia. The Commission, by division 4, found the rates indi- 
cated not unreasonable but unduly prejudicial to the extent they 
exceed or may exceed those concurrently in effect to Peoria, IIl. 


PETROLEUM TO MINNESOTA 


A downward revision of rates on gasoline and other petro- 
leum products from the midcontinent and north Texas groups not 
later than May 20 has been ordered in No. 19530, White Eagle 
Oil Refining Co. vs. Santa Fe et al., and No. 18460, Community 
Service Station Co. vs. Santa Fe et al., to Sleepy Eye, Tracy 
and Redwood Falls, Minn., based on a finding of unreasonable- 


ness. The reductions, the Commission, by division 3, said, 
were of the same nature and a part of the general readjust- 
ment made in Midcontinent Oil Rates, 1925, 112 I. C. C. 421, 
and therefore reparation was denied. Commissioner Aitchison 
noted a dissent. 

The Commission found the rates on gasoline and other so- 
called refined oils taking the same rates, from the three groups 
mentioned unreasonable to Sleepy Eye and Tracy to the extent 
they might exceed 44 cents from group 2; 46 cents from group 
3; and 48.5 cents from the north Texas group. It found the 
rates to Redwood Falls unreasonable to the extent they might 
exceed 45, 47 and 49.5 cents from each of the groups, respec- 
tively. Rates from the three groups to Belview, Minn., were 
found not unreasonable. 

As to rates on fuel oil and other low-grade products, it 
found them unreasonable to the extent they might exceeed 80 
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per cent of the contemporaneous rates on gasoline and refined 
oils, fractions of a cent to be resolved to the nearest half cent, 


LUMBER ROUTING CASE 


With Commissioner Woodlock dissenting in part, the Com. 
mission, by division 4, in No. 19735, Traffic Bureau Chamber of 
Commerce, Lynchburg, Va., vs. Southern et al., has found 
applicable, but unreasonable, the rate charged on a carload of 
pine lumber shipped from Edgefield, S. C., to Roanoke, Va., 
and then reconsigned to Charles-Town, W. Va. A combination 
of 40 cents was charged. The Commission found that that was 
the rate over the route of movement but that it was unreagop. 
able to the extent it exceeded or may exceed 33 cents, awarded 
reparation and directed that the 33 cent rate be established 
not later than April 25. 

The complainant contended that a rate of 33 cents was 
applicable but the Commission, after considering the reasons 
given by it in support of that contention, rejected them. It 
found, however, that the tariffs left open a route, via Pinner’s 
Point, Va., over which a 33 cent rate was applicable. The 
Pinner’s Point route is 989 miles long but the short route js 
only 608 miles. 

Mr. Woodlock dissented because the complainant did not, 
in its first memorandum on the shortened procedure docket, 
set forth the facts relied upon to support its claim. He said 
the complainant’s statements bearing upon the allegation of 
unreasonableness did not appear until in its reply memoran- 
dum. He further points out that the majority did not recite 
any of the complainant’s statements bearing on the issue of 
unreasonableness but relied upon the existence of a rate found 
in the tariffs. Because of the mere existence of that rate, he 
said, it was made the standard for prescribing a reasonable 
rate over the route of movement and to support an award of 
money damages. With that, he said, he could not agree. His 
agreement was limited to the finding that the rate charged was 


applicable. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


No. 20164, Nash Finch Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. By 
division 3. Rates on common salt, carloads, Baldwin, Weeks 
and Weeks Island, La., to points in Oklahoma, unreasonable 
in the past to the extent they exceeded the present rates. Rep- 
aration awarded. Present rates found not unreasonable. Ard- 
more, Enid, Tulsa and Fort Cobb are some of the Oklahoma 
points involved. 

No. 19979, South Dakota State Highway Commission vs. 
Soo Line et al. By division 4: Rates on reinforced concrete 
pipe, Watertown, S. D., to Victor, New Effington and Hammers, 
S. D., via interstate routes, found unreasonable in the past 
and for the future to the extent they exceeded or might exceed 
18 cents to Victor and 18.5 cents to New Effington and Hammers, 
minimum 30,000 pounds. Reparation awarded and new rates 
ordered not later than April 25. 

No. 19879, Texas Sugar Refining Co. vs. Beaumont, Salt 
Lake & Western et al. By division 3. Rates on sugar, car- 
loads, Texas City and Sugarland, Tex., to Idabell, Valliant and 
Broken Bow, Okla., unreasonable and unduly prejudicial and 
preferential of New Orleans, La., prior to February 28, 1927, 
to the extent they exceeded rates from New Orleans; unrea- 
sonable, unduly prejudicial and preferential after that date to 
the extent they exceeded column 30 rates prescribed in the 
original report in Consolidated Southwestern Cases. Reparation 
awarded. 

No. 19788,. New Bedford Board of Commerce. vs.. Atlanta & 
West Point et al. By division 4. Rail-water-rail rates on cotton 
in compressed bales, New Bedford, Mass., to Barnesville and 
Thomaston, Ga., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
$1.035, the rate in the opposite direction, established south- 
bound after the shipments were made in 1925 and 1926, on 
account of some movement toward the south, sometimes of im- 
ported and sometimes of domestic cotton. Reparation awarded. 

No. 20762, Wapakoneta Machine Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
et al. By division 4. Complaint dismissed, rate on fuel oil 
from Kenova, W. Va., to Wapakoneta, O., being found not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

No. 20172, Kentucky Mine Supply Co. et al. vs. Southern 
et al. By division 5. Rates on stoves, carloads, Cleveland, 
Tenn., to Harlan and Hazard, Ky., unreasonable in the past 
to the extent they exceeded 49 cents to Harlan over two of the 
shorter routes and 72 cents over the long route and 66 cents to 
Hazard. Some shipments to Harlan found to have been mis- 
routed. Reparation awarded. Record affords no ground for 
prescription of rates lower than the subsequently reduced and 
now applicable rates. 

No. 20443, Glover Hardware & Harness Co. vs. Chicago & 
North Western. By division 4. Complaint dismissed, rate 
charged on L. C. L. shipment of harness, Clinton, Ia., to Wav- 
paca, Wis., being found applicable. 

No. 19717, Caruso, Rinella, Battaglia Co., Inc., vs. Atlantic 
Coast Line. By division 4. Rates on fresh vegetables, carloads, 
from Beach Grove, Va., and from points on the so-called western 
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pranch of the Atlantic Coast Line in Virginia destined to various 
points in New York state, not unreasonable or unduly preju- 
dicial. Service accorded this traffic found not inadequate. 
Complaint dismissed. 

No. 15012, Richmond County Coal Merchants’ Association 
ys. Baltimore & Ohio et al. By division 4. Upon further hear- 
ing, reparation awarded on anthracite shipments from Penn- 
sylvania mining regions to Staten Island, N. Y., in accordance 
with previous findings in 101 I. C. C. 154. 

No. 19494, Federated Metals Corporation vs. Tennessee Cen- 
tral et al. By division 4. Rates on scrap zinc, carloads, from 
Old Hickory, Tenn., to East Alton, Ill., and St. Louis, inap- 
plicable. Applicable rates found to have been 42 cents to East 
Alton and 32 cents to St. Louis. The rate to East Alton was 
reduced to 39.5 cents after the movement was made. The 
Commission found the 42-cent rate not unreasonable. 

No. 17552, Milne Lumber Co. vs. New York Central et al. 
By division 4. Upon further hearing, rate charged on a carload 
of lumber, Woodbury, Ga., to Buffalo, N. Y., found applicable. 
Complaint dismissed. Original report, 129 I. C. C. 457. 

No. 16072, St. Joseph Viscosity Oil Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
By division 4. Complaint dismissed. Rates on refined oils, 
tank-carloads, Kansas City group 2 points to St. Joseph, Mo., 
not unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory. Complainant and 
interveners not shown to have been damaged by reason of any 
undue prejudice that may have existed. 

No. 19313, Simms Oil Co. vs. Houston & Texas Central et al. 
By division 4. Upon further consideration, former report, 147 
I C. C. 586, finding that the rate on knocked-down steel tanks, 
carloads, from Wortham, Tex., to Smackover, Ark., was un- 
reasonable, modified in part. New finding is that rate was 
unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 61 cents if the ship- 
ments were specifically routed, or 54 cents, if not routed, mini- 
mum 40,000 pounds. Reparation awarded. 

No. 20411, Skelly Oil Company vs. Santa Fe et al. By 
division 4. Rates on fuel and gas oils in tank-car loads, El 
Dorado, Kan., to Red Cloud and Franklin, Neb., routed over 
Santa Fe to Superior and Burlington beyond are and for the 
future unreasonable to extent they exceed or may exceed 80 
per cent of the rates on gasoline contemporaneously maintained 
by defendants over that route; that the present rates assailed 
over the route these shipments moved are not unreasonable; 
that the rates charged on shipments here considered were un- 
reasonable to extent they exceeded 33.5 cents to Red Cloud and 
37.5 cents to Franklin. Reparation of $126.20, with interest, 
awarded. Rates for future effective on or before April 25. 

No. 15689, Martin-Nash Motor Company vs. C. M. & St. P. 
et al. embracing also No. 16949, J. W. Goldsmith, Jr.-Grant 
Company et al. vs. A. & W. P. et al. By division 3. Com- 
plaints dismissed on finding not unreasonable or unduly preju- 
dicial rates on passenger automobiles, carloads, Kenosha and 
Milwaukee, Wis., Detroit and Lansing, Mich., and South Bend, 
Ind., to Atlanta, Ga. As reasonable and nonprejudicial rates 
are now in effect prescription of rates for future is not neces- 
sary, according to report. 

No. 20295, Acker & Cook et al. vs. Santa Fe et al., em- 
bracing also No. 20998, Denton Brothers vs. Same. By division 
4. Carload rates on salt from Anthony, Hutchinson, Little 
River, Lyons, Sterling and Kanopolis, Kan., to Clovis, Vaughn, 
Portales, Elida, Kenna, Roswell, Artesia, Carlsbad and Otis, 
N. M., on and after November 21, 1927, not unreasonable but 
prior to that date were unreasonable to the extent they ex- 
ceeded the present rates, minimum 45,000 pounds, as shown in 
table in report. Complainants and interveners entitled to rep- 
aration on shipments made in specified periods. They may 
include in reparation statements shipments to Tolar, N. M., 
that may have been delivered after November 20, 1927. 

No. 20275, Rome Oil Mills vs. L. & N. et al. By division 4. 
Present rate on cottonseed, Munford, Ala., to Rome, Ga., over 
lines of defendants not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
Reasonable maximum {hrough rate on shipments made 15 
cents. Reparation on $81.15, with interest, awarded. Defendants 
should waive collection of undercharges. Conclusions without 
ager to any different conclusions that may be reached in 
No. 17000. 


No. 20488, Brook Brothers, Inc., vs. Canadian Pacific et al. 
By division 4. Complaint dismissed on finding not unreason- 
able carload rate on fir lumber, Albany, Ore., to Birch, Mich. 

No. 20485, C. G. Burns vs. Central of Georgia et al. By 
division 4. Reparation of $64.20, with interest, awarded on 
finding charges collected and minimum weight provided in 
connection with rate on two carloads potatoes, Taylor Falls 
and Freisland, Minn., to Macon, Ga., inapplicable; applicable 
minimum from Taylor Falls and Freisland to Metropolis, IIl., 
30,000 Pounds; minimum applicable from Metropolis to Macon, 
unreasonable to extent it exceeded 30,000 pounds. 


_No. 19989, Jewel Co. Inc., vs. Missouri Pacific et al. By 
division 3. Complaint dismissed on finding not unreasonable 
rates on gasoline, tank-cars, El Dorado and Arkansas City, 


Pn and Covington and Enid, Okla., to points in eastern Col- 
0. 
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No. 20515, Egyptian Tie & Timber Co. vs. B: & O. et al. By 
division 4. Carload rates on mine props from points in Mis- 
souri on Frisco to points in Illinois on B. & O. unreasonable, 
past, present and future, to extent they exceeded, exceed or may 
exceed the distance rates prescribed in Palmer vs. M. P. 87 I. 
C. C. 622. Complainant entitled to reparation. Order for 
future effective on or before April 25. 

No. 20009, Golden State Milk Products Co. vs. Northwestern 
Pacific et al. By division 4. Complainant entitled to repara- 
tion on finding rate on butter, carloads, Fernbridge, Calif., to 
Dallas, Tex., unreasonable to extent it exceeded $3. Reparation 
on shipments delivered prior to December 14, 1924, barred. 

No. 20569, H. Baron & Co., Inc., vs. Pennsylvania. By divi- 
sion 4.° Complaint dismissed on finding applicable and not un- 
reasonable rate on crushed strawberries, in sugar, in barrels, 
carloads, Port Norfolk, Va., to New York, N. Y. Rate of 58.5 
cents was applicable and not unreasonable. Present rate of 
47 cents not unreasonable. 

No. 20183, Merrimac Paper Co. vs. Boston & Maine. By 
division 3. Complaint dismissed on finding not unreasonable 
rate on imported china clay, Mystic Wharf, Boston, Mass., and 
other Boston docks, to Lawrence, Mass. Shipments held to be 
import traffic subject to Commission’s jurisdiction. 

No. 20749 (Sub. No. 1), T. M. Chapman’s Sons Co. vs. Bos- 
ton & Maine et al. By division 3. Rate on core sand, Boston, 
Mass., to Oldtown, Me., unreasonable, past, present and future, 
to extent it exceeded, exceeds or may exceed 14 cents per 100 
pounds. Reparation of $103.25, with interest. Order for future 
effective on or before April 25. 

No. 20558, Berney-Bond Glass Co. et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 
By division 5. Rates on glass bottles, Columbus and South 
Columbus, O., to Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., and Eau 
Claire, Wis., unreasonable to extent they exceeded 54 cents. 
Complainants entitled to reparation. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 21492, Dewey Portland Cement Co. vs. Alton & Eastern 
et al., No. 21500, Dewey Portland Cement Co. vs. Ahnapee & 
Western et al., No. 21604, Dewey Portland Cement Co. vs. Santa 
Fe et al., No. 21635, Dewey Portland Cement Co. vs. Burlington 
et al., No. 21661, Dewey Portland Cement Co. vs. Rock Island 
et al. and No. 21682, Dewey Portland Cement Cement Co. vs. 
Milwaukee et al. Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co. of 
Nebraska permitted to intervene. 

No. 21624, Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. vs. Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown et al. Champion Coated Paper Co., Champion Fibre 
Co. Mid-West Box Co. and Mead Paperboard Corp. permitted 
to intervene. 

Finance No. 7284, application Texas-New Mexico for a cer- 
tificate to construct and operate a line of railroad in Lea county, 
N. M. A. A. Ahlman et al. permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 7413, application of South Plaines & Santa Fe 
for certificate to construct a line of railroad between Seagraves, 
Tex., and Lovington, N. M. Amarillo Board of City Development 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 21780, Kistler Leather Co. et al. vs. Pittsburgh, Shaw- 
mut & Northern. Pittsburgh & Shawmut and Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 7450, application of Baltimore & Ohio for au- 
thority to acquire control of certain carriers in eastern ter- 
ritory. Southern Railway, Louisville & Nashville, and Business 
Protective Association permitted to intervene. 

No. 21838, West Kentucky Coal Bureau vs. Illinois Central 
et al. Tennessee Products Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 18677, Illinois Supply Co. vs. Southern et al. Proceed- 
ing reopened for reconsideration. 

No. 21832, J. J. Lane vs. Santa Fe et al. Arizona Cattle 
Growers’ Association permitted to intervene. 

No. 21902, Iroquois Pulp and Paper Co. vs. Canadian Na- 
tional et al., and No. 21862, Iroquois Pulp & Paper Co. vs. Dela- 
ware & Hudson et al. Stevens & Thompson Paper Co. per- 
mitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 2556, construction and operation of line by 
Jefferson Southwestern. Petition of applicant for a further ex- 
tension of time to July 1, 1930, within which it may complete 
construction of line of railroad authorized by certificate issued 
herein on August 9, 1924, denied. 

No. 21824, Ford Oil Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. Conti- 
ental Oil Co. 

No. 21278, W. M. Spencer Co. vs. Missouri Pacific et al. 
Complaint dismissed for want of prosecution. 

No. 20986, Harsh & Chapline Shoe Co. vs. Chicago & North 
Western et al. Complaint dismissed for want of prosecution. 

No. 21916 (and Sub. 1), O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., vs. Santa 
Fe et al. Cherry-Burrell Corp. permitted to intervene. 

No. 21838, West Kentucky Coal Bureau vs. Illinois Central 
et al. Traffic Bureau of Chamber of Commerce of Rock Island 
(Ill.) permitted to intervene. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 
No. 20400, Globe Cotton Oil Mills et al. vs. Arizona Eastern 
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et al. Defendants ask for modification of opinion with respect 
to reparation. 

No. 18730, Board of Railroad Commissioners of State of 
South Dakota vs. Santa Fe et al., and No. 18787, Board of Rail- 
road Commissioners of State of Iowa vs. Santa Fe et al. Bur- 
lington asks for amendment of order of January 29, 1929, so as 
to exclude from the terms thereof the line of the petitioner in 
western South Dakota. 

No. 20248, Kilgore Seed Co. vs. Seaboard Air Line. 
plainant asks for reconsideration and oral argument. 

No. 21721 (and Subs. 1 and 2), Baker-Nagel Co. et al. vs. 
Abilene & Southern et al. Southwestern defendant carriers 
ask for dismissal of complaints, for failure of the complainant 
to comply with the Commission’s rules of practice and for fail- 
ure to advise defendants of nature of wrong complained of. 

No. 14891 (Sub. 1), Edward M. Fowler vs. California South- 
ern, Director-General, et al. Director-General asks for dismissal 
of complaint for lack of prosecution. 

No. 17000, part 4-A, rates on refined petroleum products in 
southwest, and No. 18335, White Eagle Oil & Refining Co. 
et al. vs. Burlington et al. Skelly Oil Co. and White Eagle 
Oil & Refining Co., parties to general investigation of rates 
on refined petroleum products in southwest covered by No. 
17000, part 4-A, and complainants in No. 18335, ask that the 
order of October 1, 1928, as modified by order of December 3, 
1928, in No. 17000, part 4-A, be amended so as to exclude from 
the investigation the rates on petroleum products to all points 
on the branch of the Burlington extending from Orleans, Neb., to 
and terminating at St. Francis, Kan.; or, if that is denied, that 
No. 18335 be reopened both as to rates and reparation. 

No. 21547. (and Sub. 1), Texas Hardware & Implement Asso- 
ciation et al. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al., and No. 21612, 
Texas Hardware & Implement Association et al. vs. Alabama 
& Vicksburg et al. Defendants herein move that the Commis- 
sion require complainants to clarify complaint and furnish in- 
formation set forth in rule 3 of the revised rules of practice. 

No. 19841, Cumberland Cement & Supply Co. vs. Baltimore 
& Ohio et al. Complainant asks for reconsideration on the 
record and modification of the order. 

No. 19817, Drake Marble & Tile Co. et al. vs. Southern et al. 
Complainants ask for rehearing. 

No. 19724, McClain Sand Co. vs. Monongahela et al. Com- 
plainant asks for reopening for purposes of reconsideration of 
record and modification of decision and order. 

No. 13535 et al., Consolidated Southwestern Cases. Defend- 
ants herein, by F. A. Leland, chairman, Southwestern Freight 
Bureau, ask that order of February 14, 1929, be amended to 
permit filing of tariffs on ten days’ notice containing the changes 
in the grouping and rates from and to the Crystal City-Laredo 
District as outlined beginning on page 619 of the report, dated 
January 15, 1929. 

No. 18554, Wyeth Hardware & Manufacturing Co. vs. Alton 
& Eastern. E. B. Boyd, agent, for lines party to No. 18554, 
asks for further postponement for a period of 30 days the effec- 
tive date of the order. 

No. 20326, Lummis & Co. vs. Albemarle Steam Navigation 
Co. et al. Complainant asks for reopening and reconsideration 
by Commission. 

No. 15249 (and Sub. 1), California Cotton & Factorage Co. 
vs. Director-General, as agent, and No. 15439 (and Sub. 1), Ed- 
ward M. Fowler, doing business under firm name of Edward M. 
Fowler & Co., vs. California Southern, Director-General, as agent, 
et al. Director-General asks for dismissal for lack of prosecu- 
tion. 

No. 20758, James P. Karr vs. Louisville & Nashville et al. 
Complainant asks for reargument or reconsideration therein. 

No. 20280, St. Louis-San Francisco vs. Mobile & Ohio. Com- 
plainant asks for rehearing, reargument and reconsideration. 

No. 21177, Chemical Lime Co. et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
Defendants, other than Bellefonte Central, ask for further 
hearing. 


Com- 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3246, the Commission has suspended from 
March 1 until October 1 schedules in supplement No. 10 to 
Boyd’s I. C. C. No. A-1922; supplements Nos. 94, 95 and 96 to 
Boyd’s I. C. C. No. A-1620; also various other tariffs issued 
by Boyd and individual carriers in western trunk line territory. 
The suspended schedules propose to cancel commodity rates on 
refrigerators, in carloads, from, to and between points in west- 
ern trunk line territory and apply class rates in lieu thereof. 
The following is illustrative, rates being in cents per 100 pounds: 


From Chicago, Ill., to Kansas City, Mo., present 4814, proposed 60; 
from St. Louis, Mo., to Omaha, Neb., present 34, proposed 46, 


In I. and S. No. 3247, the Commission has suspended from 
March 1 until October 1 schedules as published in Baltimore & 
Ohio I. C. C. No. WL-9892. The suspended schedules provide 
that grain milling and malting provisions applicable at stations 
on the Baltimore & Ohio (Sandusky, Willard, Stewartsville, 
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Belpre, O., and west) will not apply when the inbound grain 
originates at stations on connecting lines and the outbound 
product from transit point is destined to or via points on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. An exception to this restriction ig made 
on shipments destined to points on or via the Pennsylvania 
Cumberland Valley division, via Cumbo, W. Va. : 

In I. and S. No. 3249, the Commission has suspended from 
March 1 until October 1 schedules in supplement No. 13 to 
Missouri Pacific I. C. C. No. A-7133. The suspended schedules 
propose to cancel the application of the Kansas City, Mo., basis 
of rates to industries on the Kansas City Public Service Com. 
pany (Dodson division), in connection with shipments of grain 
and grain products from Missouri Pacific points in Kansas ang 
Nebraska, north and west of Kansas City, which represents 
an increase of $15 per car or the amount of the Switching 
charge of the Public Service Company. 

In I. and S. No. 3248, the Commission has suspended from 
March 1 until October 1 schedules as published in supplement 
No. 95 to Boyd’s I. C. C. A-1620, supplement No. 5 to Chicago 
& Alton I. C. C. No. 1952, and various other tariffs of agency 
and individual lines’ issue. The suspended schedules propose 
to revise rates on cullet, in carloads, between points in western 
trunk line and Illinois Classification territories. This revision 
would generally effect increases in rates of which the following 
is illustrative: 


Cullet, in carloads, rates in cents per 100 pounds, to Streator, IIL, 
from Chicago, Ill., present 8, proposed 13; Milwaukee, Wis., present 12, 
proposed 16%; St. Paul, Minn., present 17, proposed 22. 


The following table is illustrative of the revision of rates 
on sand, gravel, crushed stone and related articles proposed 
in the tariffs suspended in I. and S. No. 3250 (see Traffic 
World, March 2), rates being in cents per ton of 2,000 pounds: 

From Gravel Pit, Ill., to Trenton, Tenn., present 97, proposed 
120; from Cerulean, Ky., to Memphis, Tenn., present 113, proposed 


140; from Camden, Tenn., to New Orleans, La., present 279, proposed 
215; from Oldham, Miss., to Memphis, Tenn., present 79, proposed 


110; from Birmingham, Ala., to Pontotoc, Miss., present 145, proposed 
170. 


HOCH-SMITH COTTONSEED 


The final hearing but one in docket 17000, part 8, cotton- 
seed, its products and related articles, was held at Chicago 
before Examiners Money and Esch March 6. 

The testimony was in the nature of rebuttal, with the ex- 
ception of a portion of that introduced by Frank B. Townsend, 
director of traffic, Minneapolis Traffic Association, which had 
to do with a request for certain transit privileges on linseed 
oil at Minneapolis. , 

R. C. Trovillion, general freight agent, M.-K.-T., presented 
detailed testimony with respect to the computation of mileage 
and other matters in rebuttal of certain formal complaints con- 
solidated under the general investigation in which reparation 
is sought and presented certain other figures merely as a 
matter of bringing the record up to date. 

Mr. Townsend’s testimony as to the desirability of transit 
was introduced over the objection of carrier representatives, 
who held that it was not only questionable as to whether 
transit was involved in the proceeding but that any direct 
testimony on the subject should have gone in before. He ex- 
plained that transit was in effect on linseed cake and meal 
and asked that it be extended to include linseed oil, on move- 
ments to Chicago and other points at the eastern extremity of 
Western Trunk Line territory. He presented figures to show 
that the major portion of the flaxseed production of the country 
was in Minnesota, Montana and the two Dakotas, and that the 
movement into Minneapolis was largely for the purpose of crush- 
ing, while that to Duluth was for shipment, as seed, down the 
lakes to Buffalo and other eastern points where crushers were 
located. He held that it was to the advantage of the farmer 
to have the seed crushed near the production area. One of 
the points mentioned in that connection was that crushing at 
Minneapolis kept the cake and meal in the agricultural area, 
where it was needed for feeding purposes. The establishment 
of transit was also necessary to enable the Minneapolis crusher 
to meet the competition of the eastern crusher in disposition 
of the oil, and to meet competition from imported articles. 

A. S. Small, traffic manager, Archer-Daniels Midland Com- 
pany, said a number of crushers had been removed from Minne- 
apolis in recent years because of the competitive situation and 
gave information with respect to that, particularly referring to 
imports of flax seed and other competing articles. 

The hearing adjourned to March 11, at New York. 


HOCH-SMITH HAY 
Hearings in No. 17000, part 10, Hoch-Smith hay, have been 
assigned, before Examiners Worthington and Walsh, at the 
following times and places, hearings to begin, in each instance, 
at 10 a. m.: April 13, Omaha, Neb., U. S. Court Rooms; April 
19, Boise, Ida., Federal building; April 22, Portland, Ore., Heath- 
man Hotel; April 25, Seattle, Wash., Washington Hotel, and 

May 1, Helena, Mont., U. S. Court Rooms. 
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March 9, 1929 


NEW ENGLAND CLASS RATES 


Examiner T. P. Wilson, in No. 21320, Freight Traffic Depart- 
ment, Concord Chamber of Commerce vs. Boston & Maine, 
proposes that the Commission find unreasonable the class rates 
maintained by the defendant between Concord and Manchester, 
N. H., on the one hand, and Boston, Mass., on the other, pre- 
scribe new ones and award reparation. He also recommends 
that the class rates between other points in New England zone 
A territory, made in the same way as the ones between the 
points specifically mentioned be condemned as unreasonable 
and be superseded by new ones. This report also embraces 
two sub-numbers, International Shoe Co. vs. Boston & Maine 
et al. and New England Traffic League et al. vs. Same, and No. 
21617, Consolidated Rendering Co. vs. Same. 

These cases arose out of the fact when possible the carrier, 
a class A line, in making class rates under the permissive order 
in Proposed Increases in New England, 49 I. C. C. 421, used 
class B carrier mileage, thereby inflating the rates over the 
class A lines used in making up the through route. The routes 
over the Boston & Maine between Concord and Boston were 
used as illustrative. The short line distance between those 
points, both on class A lines, is 70 miles, 14 miles thereof being 
over a Class B line between Manchester and Windham, N. H. 
The short line over class A lines is 74 miles. The scale pre- 
scribed in the New England case mentioned is 10 per cent 
higher over class B lines than over class A lines. Under the 
permissive order the higher scale might be used when the 
short line distance, in part, was over a class B line. The first 
class rate by the use of the class B scale from Concord to 
Boston becomes 5 cents higher than the rate that would result 
from the use of the class A scale. 


The Boston & Maine, the examiner said, was not of the 
character of lines for which the higher scale was intended. 
Therefore, he recommends that the Commission condemn the 
rates so made and require the use of scale A in making the 
rates. 


Two findings are proposed, which, in effect, are rules for 
the application of the scales so as to carry out the general 
object of having the class A scale used except where the class 
B scale is plainly applicable. 


In the first of these he says the Commission should find, 
except as specified in the other of the two findings, unreason- 
able, the class rates between other points in New England, 
over routes wholly or partly over class B lines, to the extent 
that they exceed or may exceed rates made by the application 
of scale A to the distance over the shortest route between such 
points wholly over a class A line, except in cases where rates 
so made would be higher than rates which would result from 
the application of scale B to the distance over the shortest 
route between such points, and that in cases last described 
rates made as last indicated should be observed as indicated. 


; The other finding is “that rates assailed between points in 
said class A territory over routes more than 15 per cent longer 
than the shortest route between such points, which do not 
exceed rates made by the application of scale A to the actual 
distance if wholly over a class A line, or the application of 
scale B to the actual distance if wholly or partly over a class 
B line, are not and will not be unreasonable.” 

The words “shortest distance,” as used in the findings, are 
to have the meaning of the shortest route between the points 


ian which carload traffic can move without the transfer of 
ading. 





CHAFFEE COAL DIVISIONS 


In a report on further hearing in No. 15233, Chaffee Rail- 
road Co. vs. Western Maryland et al., Examiner R. M. Brown, 
has recommended that the Commission affirm its finding in the 
former report, 102 I. C. C. 53, that the just, reasonable and 
equitable division to be received by the Chaffee railroad out of 
the joint rates on coal prescribed in Hamill Coal & Coke Co. 
vs. Western Maryland, 81 I. C. C. 72, would be 22 cents per 
long ton. That division was allowed in contemplation that the 
complainant should pay an amount equal to the current per 
diem rate for the detention of foreign freight cars on its line. 

Brown, however, recommends that the finding be limited 
to apply only to the Western Maryland, Baltimore & Ohio, Penn- 
Sylvania, Central of New Jersey, Lackawanna, Erie, Chicago & 
Erie, Lehigh & New England, Lehigh Valley, Long Island, New 
Jersey & New York, New York, Susquehanna & Western and 
Reading. If they are unable to agree among themselves as to 
the manner in which the remainder of the joint rates shall be 
divided, Brown said they should be permitted to submit the 
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matter for decision by the Commission in an appropriate pro- 
ceeding. 

The higher division was to be retroactive to October 8, 
1923, and prospective after September 15, 1925. However, the 
carriers were unable to divide the new division among them- 
selves. 

The case was reopened by the Commission, on its own 
motion, for the development of facts which should be consid- 
ered under section 15 (6), the one requiring the Commission, in 
prescribing and determining the divisions of joint rates to give 
due consideration to the efficiency with which carriers con- 
cerned were operated and the amount of revenue required to 
pay their operating expenses, taxes, and a fair return on their 
property. The examiner said the evidence amply supported the 
conclusion that complainant and the defendants to which the 
finding had been limited were efficiently operated; that the 
prescribed division to complainant was necessary in order (o 
maintain it in effective operation; that the proportions of the 
joint rates remaining to complainant’s connections were not 
only more than adequate to avoid a confiscatory result, but 
were just, reasonable and equitable, due consideration being 
given to the amount of revenue required to pay their respective 
operating expenses, taxes, and a fair return on their property 
held and used in the service of transportation; and that the 
transportation services rendered by the complainant and the 
participating defendants were of importance to the public. 

This discussion of the law on the subject was put into the 
proposed report on account of the possibility that there will 
be litigation on the subject and because the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in the Brimstone railroad case, 72 L. Ed. 
301, held that the Commission’s power to require retroactive 
adjustment of divisions was limited to cases where the rates 
in question were established pursuant to a finding or order of 
the Commission under section 15 (1) or 15 (3) of the interstate 
commerce act. The examiner said that such a finding was 
made in the Hamill case, supra. He said that while the order 
in that proceeding was directed only to the removal of undue 
preference and prejudice, the entry of such an order was pur- 
suant to section 15 (1). 

“Under the circumstances,” said Brown, “the conclusion is 
warranted that retroactive adjustment of the prescribed divi- 
sion is authorized by the act.” 

The defendants did not raise any question as to the author- 
ity of the Commission to require retroactive adjustment of 
divisions, but it was considered desirable to discuss the pro- 
priety of the finding on the shipments moving on and after 
October 8, 1923.. 





WHAT IS A LOUD SPEAKER 


A loud speaker, in the opinion of Examiner John Davey, 
expressed in a proposed report in No. 20564, Kierulff & Ravens- 
croft vs. Missouri Pacific et al., is an integral but often de- 
tached part of a radio set. When the loud speaker and a radio 
receiving set are put together they constitute a radio set, an 
electrical appliance. A radio receiving set, unless it is a crys- 
tal set, he says, is incomplete and will not function until a loud 
speaker or other mechanism is attached to convert the radio 
impulse into sound. 

Therefore Davey has recommended that the Commission 
find that the rates charged on a carload of radio appliances and 
advertising matter, from St. Louis to Los Angeles, Cailif., 
shipped in 1926, were inapplicable. He said that the radio re- 
ceiving sets and loud speakers in that car, when put together, 
constituted electrical appliances upon which the electrical ap- 
pliance rating was applicable. That was third class on a 30,000 
pound minimum. The advertising matter charges, he said, 
should be calculated on a commodity rate of $2.34 as authorized 
in classification. Rule 10, and the overcharges refunded. The 
higher loud speaker rating, one and a half times first class, 
was applied on the loud speakers in this carload. 


CANNED GOODS RATES 


A modification of the Commission’s original report in the 
Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 123 I. C. C. 203, on further 
hearing, has been proposed by Examiner Burton Fuller. The 
caption on his report is Consolidated Southwestern Cases, with 
a note saying that that title covers No. 13535, No. 14880, No. 
14416 and No. 15463 on the formal complaint docket and I. and 
S. Nos. 2097 and 2271. The commodities covered are two sorts 
of canned goods, the first being the ordinary canned foods and 
the second the sauces, meats and spreads. 

In the original report the Commission found column 35 
and fifth class rates -(column 38) applicable on the two sorts, 
listed in commodity descriptions 9 and 10 in the original re- 
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port. Since the original report the Commission, in 139 LC. C. 
535, has said that column 40 rates would be the reasonable 
basis for fifth class rates. No change was then made in the 
rates on canned goods. The question of the lawfulness of the 
rates that came into effect by reason of that change caused 
this further hearing. 

In this report Fuller recommends that the Commission 
find column 35 and fifth class (column 40) rates will be reason- 
able for application to the canned goods listed in descriptions 
9 and 10, changed from what they were in the original report, 
herewith reproduced: 


Commodity Descriptions Proposed Herein 


9. Canned Goods: 7 

Beans with chili gravy, broths, catsup, clam juice, chili and 
rice; chili and spaghetti; chili con carne; cream (evaporated), fruits, 
fruit butter, fruit preserves, hominy, jams, jellies, macaroni (pre- 
pared), milk (condensed or evaporated, with or without vegetable 
fats), mustard, pickles, pork and beans, sauerkraut (including sauer- 
kraut brine), sauerkraut juice, scrapple, soups, spaghetti, tamales (not 
chicken), tomato juice, tomato paste, tomato puree, tomato pulp, 
vegetables (with or without meat ingredients), wheat; in packages 
as provided in current western classification, straight or mixed car- 
loads, minimum weight 40,000 pounds. ‘ , 

Molasses or syrup (except coloring, flavoring, fruit, malt or 
medicated), in packages, as provided in current western classification, 
in mixed carloads with any of the above, minimum weight 40,000 


pounds. i 

Vinegar (except raspberry or claret), in mixed carloads with any 
of the above, minimum weight 40,000 pounds. 

10. Other canned goods: 

Meats, capers, chili sauce, cocoanut (prepared), fish, oysters 
(pickled or cove), horseradish (prepared), mincemeat, milk (flaked 
or powdered), milk (condensed or evaporated, containing chocolate or 
barley malt), olives, peanut butter, pepper sauce, pimientoes, sand- 
wich spread, table sauces and condiments (except catsup and mustard), 
in packages as provided in current western classification, in straight 
carloads, minimum weight 36,000 pounds. : 

Mixed carloads of any of the above articles or mixed carloads 
of any of such articles with any of the articles listed under description 
No. 9 (or with chili powder, if the carriers so desire), minimum 
weight 36,000 pounds. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


No. 21224, Pfaltzgraff Pottery Co. vs. Pennsylvania. Exam- 
iner Albert A. Mattson. Commission should find that since 
July 2, 1926, rate assailed on crude clay, Charlestown, Md., to 
York, Pa., has been, is and for future will be unreasonable to 
extent it exceeded, exceeds or may exceed $1.30 and award 
reparation. 

No. 20315, Peninsula Exchange, Inc., vs. Aroostook Valley 
et al. Examiner Jesse C. Harraman. Dismissal recommended 
on finding not unreasonable rates on potatoes, points in 
Aroostook county, Me., to points on eastern shore, Maryland 
and Virginia. 

No. 21421, Northwestern Fruit Exchange vs. Great Northern. 
Examiner Harris Fleming. Detention charges collected on car- 
load apples under refrigeration, Entiat, Wash., to New York, 
N. Y., in excess of applicable charges. Charges assailed should 
not have exceeded $11.25. Shipment overcharged $3.75. Defend- 
ants should refund overcharge and complaint should be dis- 
missed. 

No. 20989, City of Crawfordsville (Ind.) vs. C. C. C. & St. 
L. Examiner F. D. Binkley. Commission should find rate 
assailed on bituminous coal, Oakwood, IIl., to Crawfordsville, 
Ind., was, is and for future will be unreasonable to extent it 
exceeded, exceeds or may exceed 85 cents per ton and award 
reparation. 

No. 20906, W. H. Daugherty & Son Refining Co. vs. B. & 
O. Examiner Arnold C. Hansen. Dismissal recommended on 
finding not unreasonable rate on sulphuric acid, tank-car loads, 
Cleveland O., to Petrolia, Pa. 

No. 21361, U. S. Hame Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. Examiner E. 
L. Glenn. Commission should find assailed less-than-carload 
rating on iron or steel hame hooks, in boxes, in official classifi- 
cation not unreasonable, but that rating in southern classifica- 
tion is and for future will be unreasonable to extent it exceeds 
third class. 

No. 21524, Blanchard Lumber Co. et al. vs. New Haven et al. 
Examiner T. P. Wilson. Recommends that rates on lumber, 
ex-vessel, Boston, Mass., and New London, Conn., to interstate 
destinations on lines of New Haven system in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island and New York be found unreasonable, 
past, present and future, to extent they exceeded, exceed or 
may exceed rates made on scale in Appendix B beginning with 
6.5 cents for over 5 and to 10 miles, with half a cent added for 
each 5 mile block up to 80 miles where rate becomes 13.5 cents; 
13.5 cents for 80 to 85 miles; 14 cents for 85 to 90 and 90 to 95 
miles; 14.5 cents for 95 to 100 miles; 15 cents for 100 to 110 
miles, and half a cent added for each 10-mile block to 180 miles 
where rate becomes 18.5 cents; 18.5 cents for 180 to 190 miles; 
19 cents for 190 to 200 and 200 to 220 miles; 19.5 cents for 220 
to 250 miles, and 20 cents for 250 to 280 miles. Reparation to 
certain complainants and interveners. 

No. 21204, Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works vs. Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic et al. Examiner W. A. Hill. Commission 
should find combination through rate assailed on acetate of 
iron, tank-car loads, Marquette, Mich., to Lanett, Ala., unrea- 
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sonable to extent factor from Cincinnati to ‘Lanett exceeded 
exceeds or may exceed 45 cents, subject to a minimum Weight 
computed on the full shell gallonage capacity of tank car and 
award reparation. ‘ 


No. 21340, Belt Line Brick Company vs. Illinois Centra 
Examiner F. A. Christoph. Reparation of $86.53, with interest, 
recommended on finding inapplicable carload rate charged on 
shipments of cement floor compound and crushed rock, Rock. 
ford, Ill, to Greenwood, Miss., to extent it exceeded 89 cents 
on crushed rock and $1.095 on cement floor compound, op 
weight of shipments. : 

No. 20987, Johnson-Randall Company et al. vs. Ann Arbor 
et al. Examiner Albert A. Mattson. Dismissal recommendeg 
on finding not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial rates on 
bituminous coal, points in Kentucky, West Virginia and yjr. 
ginia to Traverse City, Mich. 

No. 20696, Bakelite Corporation vs. B. & A. et al. Exam. 
iner Lewis L. Prout. Recommends finding that rate charged 
on six shipments of bakelite (synthetic gum), Chicago, IIL, to 
Pittsfield, Mass., was and present third-class rate of 99.5 cents 
is and for future will be unreasonable to extent it exceedeq 
exceeds or may exceed 70 cents, and reparation of $2,201.39, 
with interest. 

No. 21487, M. C. Winterburn, Inc., vs. Central of Georgia et 
al. Examiner W. R. Brennan. Reparation of $248.32, with in. 
terest, recommended on finding that class N rate beyond Jack. 
sonville, Fla., was applicable on steam road rollers, Harvey, II], 
to Ojus and Miami Shores, Fla. 

No. 21414, Caruso, Rinella, Battaglia Company, Inc., ys, 
Pennsylvania et al. Examiner Lawrence Satterfield. Recom. 
mends finding that rate on one carload peaches, Milton, Del. 
to Malone, N. Y., was inapplicable and unreasonable, applicable 
rate of $1.32, for past, present and future, unreasonable to ex. 
tent it exceeded, exceeds or may exceed 95.5 cents, and rep- 
aration. 

No. 21149, Arkansas Fuel Oil Company vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Examiner Lawrence Satterfield. In light of record and deci- 
sions in Southwestern revision and Prairie cases recommends 
that rates assailed and those applicable on wrought-iron pipe, 
Artesia, N. M., and on wrought-iron pipe and oil-well supplies, 
Wagon Mound, N. M., to Tampa, Kan., be found unreasonable 
to extent from Wagon Mound they exceeded $1.045 on oil-well 
supplies and 75.5 cents on the pipe, and from Artesia to extent 
they exceeded 86 cents on the pipe, subject to the commodity 
descriptions and minimum weights in effect in western classi- 
fication, and reparation. No finding for future warranted be 
cause rates on commodities considered involved in reopened 
portions of Consolidated Southwestern Cases. 

No. 21190, Valentine & Co. vs. Lehigh Valley. Examiner 
W. R. Brennan. Complainant entitled to reparation on finding 
unreasonable rate on china wood oil, tank carloads, Claremont 
Terminal, Jersey City, N. J., to Brooklyn, N. Y., to extent it 
exceeded 9.5 cents. 

No. 20766, Fredonia Linseed Oil Works Company vs. Mis- 
souri Pacific et al. Examiner L. H. Macomber. Commission 
should find rates on linseed oil, Fredonia, Kan., to Memphis, 
Tenn., were, are and for future will be unreasonable to extent 
they exceeded, exceed or may exceed rate constructed under 
scale of maximum rates on vegetable oils prescribed in Appen- 
dix 7 in Oklahoma Corporation Commission vs. A. & S., 98 I. 
C. C. 183, provided that bridge toll not exceeding 2 cents per 
100 pounds may be added to rate prescribed for through dis- 
tance and award reparation. 


DETROIT & MACKINAC ABANDONMENT 


Examiner O. D. Weed, in finance No. 7139, proposed aban- 
donment by Detroit & Mackinac, has recommended that the 
Commission permit the applicant to abandon part of its Hillman 
branch in Alpena and Montmorency counties, Michigan, 12.93 
miles long and 1.43 miles of sidetrack. Weed said that in the 
last five years the tonnage had not exceeded hardly more than 
a carload a day. He said the timber which formerly supplied 
tonnage for the branch had mostly disappeared and that the 
farms seemed not to produce sufficient tonnage to take its place. 
He said there was no mining or manufacturing industry to sup 
plement the agricultural products. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7260, authorizing the Southern 
Pacific Co. to acquire and operate a line of railroad in Calaveras 
county, Calif. (extending from a connection with one of its branch 
lines at North Branch in a general southeasterly direction to a point 
known as Kentucky House, about 4.44 miles), approved. 


Report, certificate and order in F. D. No. 7328, authorizing the 
construction by the Southern Pacific Co. of a branch line of railroa 
in Yola and Colusa counties, Calif. (extending from Knights Landing 
northerly and northwesterly to a point near Boyers Landing, approxi- 
mately 13.826 miles); and denying request for permission to retain 
excess earnings, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7345, authorizing the acquisition 
by Fort Worth and Denver City Railway Co. of control, by lease, 0 
an extension of the line of railroad of the Fort Worth and Denver 
South Plains Railway Co. (an extension of 1.37 miles of railroad in 
Lockney, Floyd county, Texas), approved. i 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7408 authorizing the acquisi- 
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tion by the Mountain States Telephone and Telegraph Co. of the prop- 
erties of the Garfield County Telephone and Telegraph Co., approved. 

Report and order in F. D. 7435, authorizing the Chicago Great 
Western Railroad Co. to issue 41 promissory notes for various amounts 
aggregating $3,186,616.98, payable to the order of the Pullman Car 
and Manufacturing Corporation and to be delivered to that company 
in payment for certain equipment, approved. _ 

Report and order in F. D. No. 6342, authorizing the Alton & East- 


ern Railroad Co. to issue $1,242,000 of first mortgage 5 per cent bonds, 
series A, and 5,926 shares of common capital stock, of the par value 


of $100 a share; said bonds and 5,880 shares of said stock to be de- 
livered at par to the Illinois Company in part payment of the appli- 
cant’s indebtedness to that company and 46 shares of said stock to 
be issued in lieu of a like amount of stock issued contrary to the 
rovisions of a previous order, condition prescribed, approved. _ 

“ Report and order in F. D. No. 7437, authorizing the Terminal 
Railroad Association of St. Louis to procure the authentication and 
delivery of $7,000,000 of refunding and improvement mortgage 4% 
per cent gold bonds, series A, in partial reimbursement of capital 
expenditure heretofore made, approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 7453. Oklahoma Railway Co. asks authority to ac- 
quire by lease the line of railway of the Oklahoma Belt Railroad Co., 
and control of that company by purchase of stock. The property to 
be acquired consists of 5.14 miles of track in and about Oklahoma 
Xity, Okla. 

City snanice No. 7311. Missouri Southern Railroad Co. asks modi- 
fication of Commission’s decision in this proceeding so that it may 
retain excess earnings under section 15a from operation of branch line 


trom Hobart, Mo. : 5 ; 

Finance No. 7469. Chicago Great Western R. R. Co. asks authority 
to change its method of operation at Omaha, Neb., so that in the fu- 
ture it will use the Burlington passenger terminal facilities instead 
of those of the Union Pacific at that point. 


PLAIN AND LETTERED LAMP GLOBES 


James C. Davie, traffic manager for the complainant, in No. 
20981, Gill-Virden Company vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. in 
exceptions to the report of the examiner and a brief in support 
of them, asks for oral argument on the question as to the 
proper ratings on lettered glass lamp globes, carloads and less 
than carloads. The complainant asked for one and a fourth 
times first class for less-than-carloads, and second for carloads, 
minimum 12,000 pounds, subject to Rule 34. 

The argument is that lettered and plain glass lamp globes 
are as alike as two peas in a pod. The examiner recommended 
dismissal. Lettered globes were included by the carriers with 
glass signs. The complainant contends in this brief that the 
classification of lettered globes is based more on competition 
between the commodities mentioned than upon the small dif- 
ference in value between the lettered and plain glass globes or 
any other transportation characteristic. 


RULE FOR REPARATION 


A vigorous presentation in behalf of what many shippers 
think should be the rule the Commission should be required to 
follow in the matter of reparation has been laid before that 
body by Richard A. Zwemer in a brief in support of exceptions 
to the examiner’s report in No. 21083, Warfield Chocolate Co. 
vs. Boston & Maine et al. Examiner J. J. Williams, in his 
report in this case, according to Mr. Zwemer’s understanding 
of his recommendation, proposes that the Commission shall 
reverse its decision in Association of Cocoa and Chocolate Manu- 
facturers vs. A. & V., 126 I. C. C. 561, without assigning a single 
reason therefor. 

Two of the exceptions contain the interesting material on 
the reparation rule. The first is that the examiner’s report 
fails to differentiate between shipments made after the date of 
the final submission and shipments made prior to that date. 
The second is that the report recommends that the Commission 
reverse a previous decision without giving a single reason for 
such reversal, notwithstanding an admission that the records 
in the two cases show conditions to have been substantially 
the same. 

The only real issue in the case, according to the brief, is 
whether or not the Commission should award reparation after 
a finding of unreasonableness. Charges on cocoa beans and 
chocolate coating were paid on the applicable rates. Prior to 
the filing of this case the so-called chocolate case was begun. 
In that case the rates on cocoa beans and chocolate coating 
were condemned as unreasonable. 

All the shipments in this case, the brief asserts, were made 
after the closing of the record in the chocolate case, in which 
the rates were found unreasonable and before the effective 
date of the rates prescribed in that case. 

The rule for which shippers have been contending is that 
the Commission should at least award reparation to date from 
the day the record was closed because to deny it would be to 
act without anything in the record to show any change of 
conditions. Such a rule would result in reparation in this case. 

“There was a time,” says the brief, “when the Commission 
entered a final order a few days after the final submission of 
a case. For example, the case of Florida Fruit and Vegetable 
Shippers’ Protective Association vs. A. C. L., 17 I. C. C. 552, 
was submitted on February 4, 1910, and decided February 8, 
1910. In those days, such questions as those raised herein were 
not of moment, but today, when it takes a year or more to get 
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a decision after final submission, the Commission must face 
the fact that it must make some provision to protect shippers 
during these excessive delays. 

“We submit that the Commission has heretofore found the 
rates which we have paid upon all of the shipments involved 
in this litigation were unreasonable at the time they were paid 
and that the failure to start reparation to the basis of the rates 
found reasonable could be interpreted only as a case of side- 
stepping. We know that that is beneath the dignity of this 
Commission and by no means in accordance with their previous 
decisions and we therefore submit that reparation should be 
awarded.” 


CONSTRUCTIVE STATION CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


All phases of the complicated terminal question on Manhat- 
tan Island, with some of its Jersey Shore and Long Island ap- 
pendices, were discussed or touched upon in the argument, 
before the whole Commission, in No. 19715, constructive and 
off-track railroad freight stations on Manhattan Island, and I. 
and S. No. 3100, constructive stations and trucking in lieu of 
lighterage in New York City and vicinity. Time for the dis- 
cussion of the matters involved was assigned to W. W. Meyer, 
New Haven; W. H. Powers, Central Vermont; Henry Wolff 
Bikle, Pennsylvania; E. H. Burgess, Lehigh Valley; M. B. 
Pierce, Erie; A. H. Elder, Central of New Jersey; Clyde Brown, 
New York Central; Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., Port of New York Au- 
thority; W. H. Chandler, Merchants’ Association of New York; 
Parker McCollester, Publishers’ Association of New York; W. E. 
Rosenbaum, Endicott-Johnson Company; J. F. Finerty, Brook- 
lyn Terminal; George T. Bell, United States Trucking Com- 
pany; E. B. Wilkinson, Motor Haulage Company, and H. E. 
Manghum, Terminal Truckmen’s Conference. 

The tariffs under suspension, in a way of speaking, are 
treaties of peace whereby the carriers serving Manhattan 
Island, propose bringing an end to the fighting there has been 
going on among themselves in such a fashion as to threaten to 
bring about store delivery without the addition of anything to 
the charges to pay for the extra service. The peace move, it 
was indicated in the course of the arguments, was inspired 
also, to a degree, by a realization that the performance of such 
service raised the question as to whether the carriers were not 
discriminating in favor of shippers to and from Manhattan 
Island and against shippers on the Jersey shore and on Long 
Island in the efforts the Jersey shore lines were making to 
overcome their disadvantage on Manhattan Island, in com- 
parison with the New York Central which reaches the island 
with team tracks and other facilities not possible for the lines 
terminating on the Jersey shore. 

For nearly two hours of the argument on March 7 the 
speakers avoided, seemingly, any plain references to the fact 
that the conditions they sought to eliminate by the tariffs un- 
der suspension had been brought about competition and the 
determination of the Jersey shore lines to overcome their dis- 
advantage in not having rails to the island constituting the 
heart of the metropolitan area. The peace-makers proposed to 
quiet the situation by eliminating trucking in lieu of lighterage 
and the constructive station deliveries to the extent indicated 
in the tariffs, confining receipt and delivery of freight to the 
facilities at their pier and inland stations and free lighterage 
points. Only those having an intimate knowledge of the situ- 
ation could determine from the early part of the discussion 
that the situation was the result of the fierce competition for 
the traffic to and from the metropolitan island. 

Mr. Brown, however, admitted that the trucking in lieu of 
lighterage, performed by thirty-four truckers, was instituted by 
the New York Central as a defense against the constructive 
station system, initiated, in its present phase by the Erie, when 
it established constructive stations, as a measure of relief for 
its crowded stations. Mr. Bikle said that the Pennsylvania 
established such stations, in 1927, when it found that it could 
obtain, as it thought, much perishable traffic if it could provide 
more room in some of its piers. It established constructive 
stations on the Manhattan shore line. The New Haven, how- 
ever, established a constructive station in Fifty-ninth street, 
Mr. Brown asserting that that carrier declared the whole of 
that street its station. From the territory south of that street 
it provides constructive station delivery, the railroad paying 
the expense of trucking north of it and the shippers electing 
to take the same truckman as their agent, paying for the service 
south of Fifty-ninth stret. 

Mr. Powers made a particular plea for the retention of that 
station, which Attorney-Examiner Ames recommended should 
be held unlawful, on the ground that, notwithstanding Ames’ 
proposed finding of illegality under section 2 of the interstate 
commerce act, nobody for whose protection that part of the law 
was written, had appeared to say that he had been hurt. The 
only objection, he said, came from a carrier that had lost busi- 
ness. That, he suggested, was not a violation of setcion 2, a 
point also made by Mr. Meyer, speaking for the New Haven. 

“We have been so successful in attracting business by our 
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practice of giving trucking in lieu of lighterage that, if allowed 
to continue it, we probably will obtain all the business,” said 
Mr. Brown. “We established it to meet competition, but we 
used it in the war period as a relief for our crowded facilities. 
We police the trucks to the extent of seeing that they go to 
the piers where we can make actual delivery, but beyond that 
point they are free to go where they please, even to the extent 
of hauling to Passaic, N. J., or Montauk Point, N. Y.” 

Passaic and Montauk Point are in territory served by the 
Pennsylvania and its subsidiary, the Long Island Railroad. Mr. 
Brown added that it would be futile to undertake to police the 
movement beyond the lighterage points, at which points the 
truckmen became agents of the shippers. 

Mr. Bikle said that the record was permeated with sug- 
gestions that the situation was shot through by practices re- 
sembling rebating, but he pointed out that the Pennsylvania 
used only one truckman, so there was no temptation to compete 
with other truckmen, by shading prices, to obtain business for 
the Pennsylvania. 

A continuous line of questions came from the bench, par- 
ticularly while Mr. Bikle was speaking, intended to draw out 
a blunt expression as to the legality of constructive delivery. 
Mr. Bikle said, on account of the many things involved, he 
could not reduce to a formula what would constitute delivery, 
but he could not be brought to the point of saying that con- 
structive delivery was necessarily illegal or always legal. 


LISBON COAL ROAD 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In arguments on the final phase of the problem put before 
the Commission by the applications of the Montour & Pitts- 
burgh, Lisbon & Western for permission to create a river-and- 
rail route from the coal fields of western Pennsylvania to the 
iron and steel producing district around Youngstown, O., the 
applicants and the city of Youngstown proceeded on the propo- 
sition that the enterprise should be intrusted to the hands of 
sympathetic and not hostile agencies. That is to say, they con- 
tended that, in a practical sense, the suggestion of the Com- 
mission that the Lisbon road should not be permitted to create 
the route, but that the trunk lines, particularly the Pennsyl- 
vania and the New York Central, should be invited to do so 
gave no hope to Youngstown of relief from a situation against 
which it had been struggling for years. 

The arguments along that line were made as a result of the 
additional proceedings had in finance No. 6754, construction of 
branches by the Pittsburgh, Lisbon & Western, and finance 
No. 6755, control of the Pittsburgh, Lisbon & Western by the 
Montour, because the Commission, in its report, finding the new 
route desirable in the public interest, in substance cited the 
trunk lines to show cause why they should not use their lines 
in the creation of a river-and-rail route. At the same time it 
indicated that it would not allow the shipper interest, Pittsburgh 
Coal Company, owner of the stock of the applying railroads, to 
continue in the proposed route. 

Albert Ward spoke for the Pennsylvania, Clyde Brown for 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie (New York Central), August G. 
Gutheim for the applicant railroads, Don C. Rose for the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Company, and L. A. Manchester for the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company. 

In substance, the railroad lawyers said that the trunk lines 
had put themselves in position to become parts of the river- 
and-rail route, the Pennsylvania at Conway and the New York 
Central at Colona, Pa. Mr. Ward said there was no land at 
Smith’s Ferry, the point where the Lisbon road proposed to 
establish its river transfer facilities, for the public to obtain 
land because all the desirable land had been bought by the 
Pittsburgh Coal Company and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company. Besides, he suggested, there should be no private 
facilities, but only common carrier facilities at the point of 
transfer. 

“When we received your invitation to short-haul ourselves,” 
said Mr. Brown, addressing Commissioners Meyer, Eastman 
and Woodlock, who were listening to the arguments, “we ob- 
tained land at Colona, Pa., which we have now bought (77 acres 
at $6,000 an acre). We are prepared to make our sacrificial 
offering on the altar of water transportation. 

Mr. Brown said that if the Commission made a rate on 
coal, for the rail part of the transportation over the proposed 
rail-and-water line, based on the cost of transportation over the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, the whole coal rate structure between 
the Alleghenies and the Rockies would be directly or collaterally 
affected to such an extent that a number of railroads would 
have to look into their treasuries to see if bankruptcy could be 
avoided. He said this was a rate case and he suggested that 
the trunk lines were willing to file tariffs naming a rate for 
the rail part of the haul now and have that matter threshed 
out pending the establishment of the facilities. It was a rate 
case, he said, because Youngstown was dissatisfied with its 
rates. He also suggested that if the Pittsburgh Coal Company 
desired to transport coal via the Ohio, it should offer to make 
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itself a common carrier in harmony with the spirit of the Deni- 
son barge act. 

Mr. Gutheim pointed out the narrowness of the land avail- 
able for the transfer facilities at both Colona and Conway, fg» 
also directed attention to the fact that what was being pro. 
posed was a route in which the rail carrier would have no 
interest other than the promotion of transportation by water, a 
thing, he said, which was developing so rapidly that qa new 
industry, that of building barges, had been developed at Pitts. 
burgh. The trunk lines, he argued, had not shown that they 
could or would establish such a route as was contemplated ang 
desired by the prospective users of it, so as to give Youngstown 
the benefit of river transportation which, he pointed out, was 
not desired by the trunk lines. 

Mr. Manchester said that the transportation cost of coq] 
used in making a ton of steel at Youngstown was from $2.94 
to $3.55 per ton, while the Pittsburgh steel makers’ cost in that 
item was from 50 to 75 cents per ton. Answering a question 
by Commissioner Eastman, he said that Youngstown was sup. 
posed to get the better of Pittsburgh in the cost of transporting 
iron ore, but that, he said, was another story into which he 
would like to go if he had the time. The difference he attrib. 
uted entirely to the fact that Pittsburgh had the benefit of 
river transportation. When both had to get coke from (Con. 
nellsville, he said, the difference was not so great. Youngstown, 
he said, had to obtain the benefit of river transportation, ag he 
said Congress intended that it should. 

“We want a facility the owner and manager of which is 
interested in promoting and not preventing river transportation,” 
said Mr. Lancaster. 

Mr. Rose said the Pittsburgh Coal Company looked at the 
whole matter as a business man and not, perhaps, from the 
point of view of a commerce lawyer. From that point of view, 
he said, there was nothing to be done but to grant the appii- 
cations so that the benefit of river transportation would be 
extended to Youngstown and enable that district to compete 
with the Pittsburgh district in the making of steel. He said 
he did not blame the trunk lines for opposing the proposal, 
which, he said, they did not only by their direct fight in this 
case, but in proposing a rate of $1.02 for the rail part of the. 
haul. That was a permission to swim connected with an in- 
junction not to go near the water, said he. 


LAKE CARGO COAL CASES MOOT 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Supreme Court of the United States, March 5, disposed 
of the lake cargo coal cases by holding that they presented 
moot issues. 

The court did not say so, but its “per curiam” decision indi- 
cated, in view of what had transpired with respect to the estab- 
lisment of the 35-cent compromise differential January 1, that 
the establishment of that differential made the issues moot. 

Under the Commission’s decision that the 20-cent reduction 
proposed by the railroads serving the southern mines should 
not be permitted to go into effect, the differential would have 
been 45 cents. The setting aside of that decision by the federal 
courts in West Virginia had the effect of making the differential 
25 cents. Later the railroads serving the northern and southern 
mines made effective, without interference from the Commission, 
the compromise differential of 35 cents now in existence. 

The decision of the court was made in No. 355, United 
States et al. vs. Anchor Coal Co. et al.; No. 356, Barton Coal 
Co. et al. vs. Anchor Coal Co. et al.; No. 357, Pittsburgh Oper- 
ators’ Lake Rate Committee et al. vs. Anchor Coal Co. et al, 
and No. 358, Baltimore & Ohio et al. vs. Anchor Coal Co. et al. 

“These cases have been fully argued and considered, but in 
the present situation we find that they present moot issues 
and that further proceedings upon the merits can neither be 
had here nor in the court of first instance,’ said the Supreme 
Court. “To dismiss the appeals would leave the injunction in 
force, at least apparently so, notwithstanding that the basis 
therefor has disappeared. Our action must, therefore, dispose 
of the cases not merely of the appellate proceedings which 
brought them here. The practice now established by this court 
under similar conditions and circumstances is to reverse the 
decree below and remand the cause with directions to dismiss 
the bill. The order will be, therefore, that the decree is re- 
versed, with directions to the district court to dismiss the bill 
of complaint without costs, because the controversy involved 
has become moot and, therefore, is no longer a subject appro- 
priate for judicial action. United States vs. Hamburg Ameri- 
can Co., 239 U. S. 466, 475; Berry vs. Davis, 242 U. S. 468, 470; 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners vs. Compania General de 
Tabacos de Filipinas, 249 U. S. 425; Commercial Cable Co. V8. 
Burleson, 250 U. S. 360; Heitmuller vs. Stokes, 256 U. S. 359; 
Brownlow vs. Schwartz, 261 U. S. 216; Alejandrino vs. Quezon, 
271 U. S. 528, 535; Norwegian Co. vs. Tariff Commission, 274 
U. S. 106, 112.” 

The first impression among the men in the Commission, 
including commissioners, who had had much to do with the 
lake cargo coal case either before the Commission or in the 
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courts, was that the decision of the Supreme Court did not 
make it incumbent on the Commission to do anything. The 
thought was that the subject would remain static unless and 
until some move was made by either the northern or southern 
operators. The thought was that the northern operators would 
pe more likely to move than any other element concerned in the 
case. It was pointed out that the northern operators had not 
yet obtained the advantage of a 45-cent spread which the 
Commission in the last decision in the formal docket case 
endeavored to give them and which spread it tried to preserve 
to them by ordering the southern carriers to cancel the 20-cent 
reduction tariffs. 

However, reason for a move by the southern operators, it 
was also pointed out, was not lacking in view of the fact that 
the highest court, by holding that the appeal cases were moot, 
prought to naught the effort of the federal court for the 
southern district of West Virginia to restore the old 25-cent 
spread by enjoining the Commission’s cancellation order. The 
situation, however, was to complicated in the view of all con- 
cerned, to warrant any party making an immediate declaration 
as to the future course it might take. 

There was disappointment among the commissioners that 
the court felt constrained to hold the cases moot and thereby 
put off the day of pronouncement upon the hearing, if any, the 
Hoch-Smith and section 15a parts of the law might have on 
the subject in hand. In a technical view, it was pointed out, 
the cases were not moot because the southern lines never had 
fully complied with the order directing them to cancel the 
20 cent reduction tariffs. The injunction enabled them to avoid 
obedience. While they were avoiding obedience, it was sug- 
gested, they filed the 35-cent spread tariffs which the Commis- 
sion ignored in the sense of taking no action in respect thereto. 
Technically the 20-cent reduction tariffs were cancelled by the 
35-cent spread tariffs but it was pointed out the order of the 
Commission never was fully obeyed. In that sense, it has been 
argued, the appeal cases were not moot. 

Great surprise has often been expressed that no one ever 
went to the district court with a suggstion that its injunction 
was being violated by the railroads in the filing of the com- 
promise spread tariffs and that the railroads should be cited to 
show cause why they should not be punished for contempt of 
court. Jt is known that the Commission was influenced in 
considerable part in its determination not to suspend the com- 
promise tariffs by a suggestion that what the railroads had 
done was in contempt of court and that if it suspended the 
compromise tariffs, it would be doing something the propriety 
of which might be questioned in the district court. 

Any of the parties could file a motion with the Supreme 
Court for a reconsideration of the matter on some point that 
was not made in the argument, as, for instance, the fact that 
the carriers had never complied with the order of the Com- 
mission requiring them to cancel the 20-cent reduction tariffs. 
Against that could be urged that the Commission could have 
prevented the seeming cancellation of the 20-cent reduction 
tariffs by the 35-cent spread compromise tariffs by suspending 
the latter because they were not in accordance with the terms 
of the cancellation order and out of harmony with the general 
meaning of an injunction which is that matters involved should 
be held static. Therefore, it could be argued that its own 
failure to act could not be pleaded to show that the appeal cases 
were not moot, as the Supreme Court said they were. 


SUPREME COURT ACTION 


The Supreme Court of the United States, March 5, held 
that probable jurisdiction had been shown in No. 568, St. Louis- 
San Francisco vs. Alabama Public Service Commission. This 
is an appeal from the federal court for the middle district of 
Alabama, which dismissed a suit by the carrier to enjoin the 
state commission from enforcing penalties for the discontinu- 
ance of interstate passenger trains between Birmingham, Ala., 
and Amory, Miss., without having obtained the consent of the 
state commission. 

A petition for a writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, second circuit, in No. 676, United States Shipping 
Board vs. Benjamin Lustgarten, a personal injury case, was 
granted. 

Petitions for writs of certiorari were denied in No. 659, 
Oswego & Syracuse Railroad Co. vs. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, a tax case from the Circuit Court of Appeals, second 
circuit, and in No. 664, New York, Chicago & St. Louis vs. Ed 
— a personal injury case, from the Appellate Court of 
ndiana. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC LAND GRANTS 

_Final action was not taken by Congress on the proposed 
legislation for adjudication of the dispute between the United 
States and the Northern Pacific as to public lands due the 
railroad company. (See Traffic World, March 2, 506.) The 
House passed the bill but the Senate did not act upon it. 
Senator Walsh, of Montana, said he had sent the measure to 
Persons in his state for comment. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 


System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1928, by West Publishing Co.) 






REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court of New Jersey.) Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners had authority to make order approving consents 
of municipalities to reroute portion of busses operated by 
respondent, though municipal consents did not specify particular 
busses or specific consents theretofore granted which were sub- 
jects of rerouting.—Hillside Bus Owners’ Assn. et al. vs. Board 
of Public Utility Com’rs et al., 144 Atl. Rep. 325. 

Board of Public Utility Commissioners, in judgment approv- 
ing consents of municipalities to reroute portion of busses op- 
erated by respondent, were not required to specify services to 
be furnished, where it was difficult at outset to determine busses 
necessary on avenue in question, and where time and operation 
alone could safely and properly determine question.—Ibid. 

Prosecutors, in certiorari proceedings to review judgment 
of public utility commissioners approving consents of munici- 
palities to reroute portion of busses, could not complain that 
there was before commissioners no approval of such rerouting 
by certain borough, where prosecutors were not affected thereby. 
—Ibid. 





% 26 
Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1928, by West Publishing Co.) 

% 





TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 


(Supreme Court of North Carolina.) Interstate messages 
are governed by federal rule, which does not allow damages 
for mental suffering, pain, or anguish, but only where injury 
is done to person, property, health, or reputation—Gibbs vs. 
Western Union Tel. Co., 146 S. E. Rep. 209. 

Recovery may be had for mental suffering, pain, or anguish 
for actionable negligence in transmission of intrastate message. 
—Ibid. 

Failure to make motion for non-suit under C. S., sec. 567, 
by defendant resting at close of plaintiff’s evidence held waiver 
as to insufficiency of evidence to be submitted to jury on ques- 
tion of negligence.—Ibid. 

Cause of action does not arise from negligence alone, but 
negligence, to be actionable, must be proximate cause or one 
of proximate causes of injury, and damage must result.—Ibid. 


Plaintiff suing to recover damages for negligent injury has 
burden of proving that negligence was proximate cause of injury 
and that damage resulted.—Ibid. 


“Proximate cause” is that which is natural and continuous 
sequence, unbroken by any new and independent cause, pro- 
ducing the event, and without which event would not have ac- 
crued.—Ibid. 


In action to recover damages for failure to deliver death 
message, telegram reading, “Come at once, Lawrence is seri- 
ously shot and can’t live,” held death message.—lIbid. 

In action against telegraph company to recover damages 
for not delivering death message, charge requiring plaintiff to 
do what she reasonably could to reduce damages and to deny 
recovery if plaintiff received message in time to have gotten to 
bedside before death by exercise of reasonable diligence held 
sufficient on duty of plaintiff.—Ibid. 

In action for tort committeed or breach of contract without 
excuse, party who is wronged is required to use due care to 
minimize loss.—Ibid. 

In action for tort or breach of contract, burden is on de- 
fendant to show mitigation of damages.—lIbid. 

In action against telegraph company to recover damages for 
not delivering death message, evidence of telegraph company’s 
delay in delivering to mother of deceased message announcing 
deceased was seriously shot, preventing mother from reaching 
bedside of deceased before death, held sufficient to submit case 
to jury on question of negligence, proximate cause, and damage. 
—lIbid. 

In action to recover damages for failure to deliver death 
message, defended on ground that plaintiff by exercise of due 
care could have avoided injury, evidence as to plaintiff’s efforts 
to get to deceased’s bedside some 32 miles away after discover- 
ing his condition, considered in connection with common knowl- 
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edge that driving an automobile over mountain road on a rainy 
night was fraught with danger, held for jury.—Ibid. 

If defendant desires charge on question of damages to be 
more specific, he must request it by proper prayers for instruc- 
tion.—Ibid. 

In action against telegraph company to recover damages 
for failure to deliver death message, matter of damages for 
mental anguish suffered by plaintiff in failing to reach bedside 
of her son before he died held for jury.—Ibid. 

(Supreme Court of Arkansas.) Recovery cannot be had 
against telephone company for failure to make proper connec- 
tion whereby buying of cotton futures was prevented, where 
there was to be no delivery, since such transaction is gambling 
transaction, prohibited by Crawford & Moses’ Dig., secs. 2652- 
2653.—Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. vs. Bagley & Co., 12 
S. W. Rep. (2d) 782. 


RATES ON GROUND COAL, ETC. 


When the hearing in docket 3230 and first supplemental 
order, coal, ground or pulverized, coke breeze, coke dust and 
foundry facings between points in Illinois and Western Trunk 
Line territories, began at Chicago before Examiner Glenn 
March 6, the carrier representatives said they were not pre- 
pared to defend the case and that it was the desire of the de- 
fendant lines that the Commission allow withdrawal of the 
suspended schedules, under a sixth section order, without preju- 
dice to the filing of future tariffs for the purpose of canceling 
the rates involved. 

However, the examiner said he had definite instructions to 
go ahead with the case. “I’m here to get a record and I’m 
going to get one before I go back to Washington,” he said. 

As the result, before the hearing was adjourned, it had 
been stipulated by the carrier and shipper representatives that 
the issues, in so far as they involved ground or pulverized coal, 
should be determined by the Commission’s order in docket 
20892, a formal complaint brought by the American Radiator 
Company attacking rates applicable to that commodity, and that 
the question of the cancellation of the rates on coke breeze 
and coke dust should be decided on the record. As to the pro- 
posed cancellation of rates on foundry facings, the record was 
to stand, without prejudice to consideration of a sixth section 
application on the part of the carriers for withdrawal of those 
tariffs with subsequent filing of new tariffs. 

The case involves the proposed cancellation of commodity 
rates in the two territories on carload shipments of these ar- 
ticles, when shipped in bags or packages only. 

C. H. Stevens, chief clerk, Illinois Freight Association, the 
first carrier witness, said the purpose of filing the tariffs was 
to place the rates on the basis currently applicable in Central 
Freight Association Territory, namely, the class basis. Due to 
the press of work in connection with other cases, the carriers 
had not been able to prepare a defense of the suspended sched- 
ules, he said, and it had been found that some of the carriers 
had omitted cancellation of some of their rates. He explained 
that the carriers had unsuccessfully attempted to get the hear- 
ing postponed and that it was their wish to withdraw the tariffs 
so that others might be filed later providing for uniform can- 
cellation by all the carriers. 

Largely as a result of insistent questioning by the exam- 
iner, in an effort to get a record of some sort, it was developed 
that there was no known movement on the existing commodity 
rates applicable to coke breeze and coke dust, that there was 
no shipper opposition to their cancellation, and that the parties 
were able to get together with reference to the stipulation as 
to ground or pulverized coal. 

In addition to the original statement of Mr. Stevens, testi- 
mony was received from H. R. Wilkinson, coal traffic manager, 
C. & E. 1.; J. H. Bauer, of the Big Four, and C. N. Richards, 
chief of the tariff bureau, Wabash. 

With the exception of the stipulation referred to, no ship- 
per testimony was presented. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Owing to observance of Washington’s Birthday, revenue 
freight loading fell off the week ended February 23, the total 
number of cars having been 907,337, as compared with 958,051 
cars the preceding week, and 869,417 and 918,858 cars in the 
corresponding periods of 1928 and 1927, respectively, according 
to the car service division of the American Railway Association. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended Feb- 
—, 23 and for the corresponding period of 1928 was reported 
as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and = products, 6,176 and 6,267; live 
stock, 2,094 and 2,875; coal, 46,556 and 38,146; coke, 3,313 and 2,611; 
forest products, 6,024 and 6,199; ore, 1,195 and 1,261; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 61,614 and 58,676; miscellaneous, 84,858 and 79,293; total, 
1929, 211,830; 1928, 195,328; 1927, 208,100. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,815 and 3,040; 
live stock, 1,690 and 2,043; coal, 43,760 and 39,268; coke, 5,937 and 
5,263; forest products, 2,753 and 2,522; ore, 1,493 and 981; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 49,169 and 48,884; miscellaneous, (3,925 and 68,433; total, 
1929, 181,542; 1928, 170,434; 1927, 186,487. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 174 and 206; live 
stock, 59 and 82; coal, 45,131 and 36,931; coke, 462 and 387; forest 
products, 1,864 and 1,613; ore, 104 and 142; merchandise, L. C. L., 
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6,842 and 6,806; miscellaneous, 

1928, 51,843; 1927, 56,664. 
Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,927 and 4,129; jy, 
stock, 1,590 and 1,999; coal, 29,607 and 28,810; coke, 924 and’ ¢3¢ 
forest products, 17,667 and 18,211; ore, 1,360 and 968; merchandise. 
L. C. L., 37,427 and 37,673; miscellaneous, 48,899 and 50,678; total’ 
1929, 141,451; 1928, 143,104; 1927, 153,745. 5: 
Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 10,081 and 
coke, 2,303 


5,640 and 5,676; total, 1929, 59,776. 


12,637; live stock, 6,813 and 9,398;. coal, 9,999 and 7,678; 
and 1,928; forest products, 17,371 and 20,636; ore, 528 and 459; mer 
chandise, L. C. L., 26,238 and 28,375; miscellaneous, 29,873 and 29 937. 
total, 1929, 103,206; 1928, 111,048; 1927, 110,048 —. 

entral Western district: Grain and ain products, 15,307 ang 


14,359; live stock, 9,213 and 11,390; coal, 20,689 and 16,517; coke, 539 
and 361; forest products, 8,513 and 8,631; ore, 4,290 and 3,449: mer. 


chandise, L. C. 0,565 and 30,609; miscellaneous, 46,970 and 45,353. 
total, 1929, 136,079; 1928, 130,669; 1927, 129,213. pein 

outhwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,438 and 5,441. 
live stock, 2,308 and 2,466; coal, 7,893 and 6,112; coke, 269 and ‘194: 
forest products, 6,619 and 7,303; ore, 392 and 312; merchandise, L, ¢’ 
L., 14,775 and 14,867; miscellaneous, 35,759 and 30,306; total, 1999 
73,453; 1928, 66,991; 1927, 73,957. ; 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 43,918 and 46,079: 
live stock, 23,767 and 30,253; coal, 203,685 and 173,462; coke, 13.749 
and 11,370; forest products, 60,311 and 65,115; ore, 9,362 and 7,579: 
merchandise, L. C. L., 226,630 and 225,890; miscellaneous, 325,924 "and 
309,676; total, 1929, 907,337; 1928, 869,417; 1927, 918,858. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1929 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 

1928 1 
3,448,895 rf 
926,262 
906,477 
888,586 
869,417 


7,039,637 


Four weeks in January 

Week ended February 2 
Week ended February 9 
Week ended February 16 


Week ended February 23 907,337 


7,338,736 


ANALYSIS OF RAILWAY EARNINGS 


Though Class I railroads had an increase in net income ip 
1928 over 1927 of almost exactly $100,000,000, according to the 
Bulletin of Railway News and Statistics, the net in 1928 was 
almost exactly $50,000,000 below that for 1926, and “was entirely 
due to efficient management and not to any increase in traffic.” 

Operating revenues in 1928, it is pointed out, were more 
than $300,000,000 short of those in 1926. 

The payroll, according to the analysis, absorbed 45.75 per 
cent of the revenues in 1928 and 62.87 per cent of the operating 
expenses. 

Comment is made on the fact that there was an average 
of over 80,000 fewer employes in 1928 than in 1927, but that 
the pay envelopes of those who remained were better filled, the 
average yearly pay having been $1,708 in 1928, as compared 
with $1,676 in 1927. 

Referring to a table of condensed income account for 1916, 
1926 and 1928, it is stated that it does not do “full justice to 
the blight that has reduced passenger revenue from $1,304,814,986 
in 1920 to $914,339,837 in 1928.” 

“There is nothing in sight to make good that loss of nearly 
$400,000,000 unless the nation and the states advance as much 
for maintenance of way as they are now spending on roadways 
for competing motor cars,” it is stated. 

The average compensation of railway employes in 1928 was 
$1,708 a year, against $1,816 in 1920 and $887 in 1916, according 
to the analysis. Allowing for the difference in purchasing 
power of the dollar, this pay was equivalent to $1,126, $835 and 
$753, respectively, it is stated. 

“The fact that railway employes are now receiving the 
equivalent of almost 50 per cent more purchasing power in 
their pay envelopes is a matter that is commended to the atten- 
tion of conference committees, mediators, and arbitration boards 
that will be called on to adjust wages in 1929,” it is stated. “It 
is a poor ‘cost of living’ plan that works only one way.” 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC DECLINE 


Figures for the freight and passenger traffic handled by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad in 1928 show that the freight service 
rendered by the three operating regions was equivalent to haul 
ing one ton 45,171,430,180 miles. The passenger service was 
equivalent to carrying one passenger 4,318,664,600 miles. 

The freight traffic, while not of record-breaking proportions, 
compares favorably with other years of generally active busi- 
ness. The passenger traffic, however, was the lowest since 
1921, the first full year of operation by the company’s own 
management, following the war period and the termination of 
federal control. The loss in this interval was 845,353,085 pas- 
senger-miles, or over 16 per cent. Passenger revenues de 
creased from $163,508,004 to $136,389,527 and passengers carried 
from 161,977,733 to 118,120,504. 

The losses in passenger business are attributed chiefly to 
the increased use of automobiles, especially privately operated 
cars. There are also other factors, such as the greater ease 
of communication by telephone; the more general use of the 
telegraph; faster mail schedules, including the air mail; the 
relocation of industrial and assembling plants; and the migra- 
tion of agricultural populations to cities. 

The downward tendency in freight rates is pointed out by 
the management as constituting one of the serious difficulties 
to be faced in the administration of large railroad properties 
and the maintenance of adequate net earnings and credit. 
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The Associated Traffic Clubs 


Purpose and Origin of This National Organization of Traffic Clubs from Over Fifty Cities— 
Its Educational Work—Annual Meeting in New York Next Month 


By Henry A. Palmer 


The Associated Traffic Clubs of America, the national 
organization of traffic clubs, which will have its seventh 
annual convention in New York, at the Park Central Hotel, 
the home of the Traffic Club of New York, the tenth and 
eleventh of next month, includes at present in its member- 


From top to bottom: 
P. R. Flanagan, third 
vice-president; T. B. 
Curtis, first vice-presi- 
dent; F. A, Doebber, 
Secretary; W. E. But- 
terbaugh, chairman 


educational committee. 


ship fifty-one of the seventy-five or 
eighty clubs of the country that are 
probably eligible for membership. It 
was the outgrowth of a suggestion 
made in an address by Henry A. 
Palmer before the Traffic Club of 
New York, in December, 1921, that 
the traffic clubs, com- 
posed of both railroad 
men and shippers, 
were overlooking an 
opportunity in that 
they did not unite in 
a central organization 
for the purpose of 
reaching expressions 
of crystallized thought 
on transportation 
problems of national 
interest and concern, 
where agreement 
could be reached. 

The idea ap- 
pealed to the New 
York club. W. J. L. 
Banham, general traf- 
fic manager of the 
Otis Elevator Com- 
pany, who was chair- 
man of the club’s public affairs com- 
mittee, brought together a conference 
of fifteen presidents of traffic clubs 
over the country, with the final result 
that an organization meeting was held 
in Chicago in May, 1922, and a con- 
stitution was adopted. Mr. Banham 
was the first president and served for 
three years in that capacity. B. L. 
Birkholz served with him as secretary 
without salary for that period. The 
organization started with twenty-six 
member clubs. 

Object of Association 
In the first years of its life the asso- 

ciation confined its activities to those 
embodied in the following statement 
of its object in its constitution: 

Believing that the settlement of most 
transportation problems of national and 


general concern depends largely on un- 
derstanding of them and on a realization 


that the interests of carrier, shipper, and public are, for the 
most part, identical, this organization will attempt, by urging 
consideration of public transportation questions by its members 
and by transmitting the views reached as a result of such con- 
sideration to those whose function it is to make and to enforce 
the laws, as well as by suitable procedure for the purpose of 
informing the public and those to whom its views are trans- 


mitted of the size and scope of the organization, the peculiar 
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President 





fitness of its members to deal with the kind of problems con- 
sidered, and the weight that should be given to its conclusions 
because of the fact that it is composed of representatives of 
both carriers and shippers, to encourage such national trans- 
portation policies as will, in its opinion, be most likely to result 
in reasonable rates and adequate service for users of transporta- 


tion and reasonable profits, under fair 
regulation, for the transportation com- 
panies. 


Under the constitution, action 
taken by a convention, composed of 
delegates from member clubs, must be 
ratified by a majority of the member 
clubs before becoming 
effective, and even 
then a dissenting club 
may have its dissent 
stated in any repre- 
sentation made by the 
association of its 
views. 

The association, 
with practical unani- 
mity, has taken action 
on a variety of sub- 
jects. It was the first 
organization to de- 
mand repeal of the 
Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion, making that de- 
mand immediately 
after the resolution 
was adopted; it has 
campaigned for re- 
peal ever since that 
time; it has demanded of the Presi- 
dent and the Senate the proper kind 
of appointments to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission ; it has insisted 
on the elimination of politics and 
political control, either by under-cover 
methods or by Congress itself, in the 
making of rates; it originated the 
slogan, “hands off the railroads,” at 
a time when the railroads needed to 
be let alone for a time in order to have 
an opportunity to rehabilitate them- 
selves, and the slogan was taken up 
both by railroads and shippers every- 
where and used to advantage; it op- 
posed the Warfield car-pooling plan, 
endorsed and aided in the formation 
of the regional advisory boards, con- 
demned the Gooding fourth section 
bill, which was defeated in Congress, 
and made studies of and took action 
on many other matters of similar 
import. 





From top to bottom: 
W. T. Vandenburgh, 
treasurer; H. A. Palm- 
er, chairman of board; 


H. W. Roe, second 
vice-president; T. T. 
Webster, executive 
vice-president. 


Educational Function 
It was not until 1927, however, that the “educational” 


object was added to the functions of the association. 


This 


is not, as some have supposed, a movement in the interest 


of mere academic education of traffic men. 


Its purpose is 
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twofold. On the one hand, it is meant to inform the business 
executive of the importance and value of the traffic man and 
the traffic department, and, on the other, to instill in the traffic 
man, actual or intended, a proper idea of the importance of 
his profession and the necessity for fitting himself properly 
for it. ‘ 

This was the idea of W. E. Butterbaugh, now a lecturer 
on transportation in the school of business, University of Min- 
nesota, an active worker in the organization. It was formally 
placed in the constitution at the San Francisco convention, in 
June, 1928, in the following language: 


As a means of aiding the individual members of clubs in their 
work and their understanding of transportation questions and at the 
same time contributing, by this method, to the public welfare, the 
association undertakes to promote programs and discussions in the 
clubs of an educational character. It also pledges its efforts, through 
the activities of member clubs, to promote a wider and better under- 
standing and appreciation of the value of adequate traffic departments 
and competent traffic men. 


Though this function has in no sense displaced the first 
object of the association, it has, perhaps, inspired a greater 
degree of activity and interest on the part of member clubs 
than the earlier object. Many clubs, in accordance with the 
idea embodied in it, have appointed educational and open forum 
committees, under whose auspices interesting meetings and 
study classes are held. The association has conducted a con- 
siderable amount of propaganda as a national organization also, 
by means of the circulation of pamphlets, the making of ad- 
dresses, and similar methods. 

Perhaps the most important tangible result of this activity 
of the association—at least, the one that has attracted most 
attention—is the undertaking by the U. S. Department of Com- 
‘merce, as a direct result of a request of the association, of a 
survey for the purpose of ascertaining to what extent business 
concerns employ traffic departments and traffic men and to 
what extent they ought to do so. This is a part of the depart- 
ment’s campaign against industrial waste. 


Officers of the Association 


The presidents of the association after the first three years 
have been, in the order named, as follows: Henry A. Palmer, 
editor and manager of The Traffic World; T. T. Webster, gen- 
eral traffic manager, G. H. Mead & Co., Dayton, O.; T. C. Burwell, 
vice-president and traffic manager, A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Company, Decatur, Ill.; William C. Fitch, manager perishable 
freight traffic, Southern Pacific Company, San Francisco. Mr. 
Fitch is the present president and is the first railroad man to 
hold the position, it having been felt that, in the earlier years 
of the organization, it would be better to have men representing 
industries in the executive position in order to avoid the pos- 
sibility of accusations of “railroad domination.” Some such 
charges were heard in the early days, but they were not numer- 
ous and they, apparently, had no effect. The secretary, Fred 
A. Doebber, traffic manager, Citizens’ Gas Company, Indianap- 
olis, Ind., who has served in that capacity since the first three 
years, is the only paid officer of the organization. His salary 
is nominal and is paid because of the large amount of clerical 
and correspondence work he must do. Officers will be elected 
at the New York meeting next month. 

The present officers and directors, other than those already 
mentioned, are as follows: 


Treasurer, W. T. Vandenburgh, C. A., Seaboard Air Line, Louis- 


ville A 

Vice-presidents: T. T. Webster (executive), Gen. T. M., G. H. 
Mead Co., Dayton, O.; T. B. Curtis (Ist), G. A., C. & W. C. Ry. Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.; H. W. Roe (2nd), T. M., Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Corp., Tulsa, Okla., and P. R. Flanagan (3rd), A. G. F. A., C. G. W. 
R. R., Chicago, Il. 

Board of Directors: H. A. Palmer (chairman), Editor and Manager, 
The Traffic World, Chicago, Ill.; W. C. Hull, Asst. to V. P., C. & O. 
Ry. Co., Richmond, Va.; R. L. Galleher, A. G. F. A, B. & O. R. R. 
Co., Cincinnati, O.; N. J. Elliott, D. F. R., Pennsylvania R. R., Balti- 
more, Md.; W. E. Butterbaugh, School of Business, University of 
Minn.; G. F. MacGregor, Ex-Gen. Agt., Frisco Lines, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Charles B. Hesse, T. M., Northwestern Terminals Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; A. S. Lucas, G. A., Natchez Route, Birmingham, Ala.; T. C. 
Burwell, V. P. and T. M., A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, IIl.; S. S. 
Butler, F. T. M., Frisco Lines, St. Louis, Mo.; B. F. McCamey, Dist. 
Megr., Southern Hardwood Traffic Assn., Memphis, Tenn., and B. W. 
Thomas, T. M., Southern Cotton Co., Dallas, Tex. 


The association issues a quarterly bulletin, edited by Mr. 
Palmer, for the purpose of keeping members of clubs in touch 
with what the association and other clubs are doing. This is 
supplemented by frequent letters from the secretary whenever 
there is anything of which he thinks member clubs should be 
informed. 


FUNCTIONS OF TRAFFIC BUREAUS 


(By W. E. Butterbaugh) 

“Traffic Bureaus and Transportation Departments of Cham- 
bers of Commerce” is the title of a 71-page bulletin recently 
released by the Transportation and Communication Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. It presents a sum- 
mary of information furnished by local chambers of commerce 
throughout the United States. Two hundred and eighty-five 
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local organizations out of a total of some 900 cooperated in 
making the study possible. 

It is, without question, the best discussion that has ever 
appeared in print on what is believed by traffic men, at least 
as the most important department of any community organ. 
ization. In spite of this, however, it is but an introduction to 
the subject. The chamber should and does consider it as 
simply the basis for a much more extensive investigation of 
the same phase of community association activities. 

Perhaps the most valuable section of the report, from the 
point of view of the advanced traffic man, is the “summary of 
findings and conclusions” wherein are listed nine basic state. 
ments of facts developed. The following quotations are typical: 


Traffic management is a very important factor in the efficient 
conduct of modern business. Recognition of this fact has resulted 
in the establishment of traffic bureaus or transportation departments 
by carriers and shippers, private firms and public authorities, trade 
associations and chambers of commerce. When a growing 
chamber is ready to create one or more separate bureaus or de. 
partments within its organization to perform especially important 
functions, the traffic bureau is usually the first to be created. , 
The primary purpose of a chamber of commerce transportation de. 
partment is to serve the community interest. . .. The community 
interest in transportation is preminently the field of work of a 
chamber of commerce transportation department. If the chamber 
does not occupy this field it is not probable that anyone else wil] 
The department should go into other fields only when there is a reaj 
need. If there is no private traffic bureau available, the chamber 
may, when necessary, help individual firms, but community needs 
come first and should not be slighted to take care of particular 
industries. . . Some chamber of commerce transportation depart- 
ments have demonstrated that, through conference and cooperation 
between representatives of the shippers and representatives of the 
carriers, it is often possible to adjust rate problems without re- 
sorting to expensive and prolonged litigation and to settle possible 
controversies by mutual agreement, thus eliminating some of the 
existing rate discriminations and relieving the Interstate Commerce 
— and the state commissions of a part of their unnecessary 
urden. 


Seldom have more constructive suggestions and ideas been 
advanced concerning traffic departments in any of the fields, 
These ideas will bear reading and rereading, not alone by those 
in actual control of chamber of commerce traffic functions, but 
by those who support such departments. 

Concerning the conclusion defining the sphere of activity 
of the community traffic bureau, much could be said. Too 
often the local chamber tries to handle the detailed work for 
one of its members. It attempts to act as a substitute for a 
traffic department of a local manufacturer, wholesaler, or re- 
tailer. In so doing it leads the member to believe that his 
traffic and shipping is being adequately taken care of; that he 
has no need for a traffic manager or a well organized department 
to handle his shipping; that the $25, $100, or $500 annual 
contribution to the local chamber is all that is required to take 
care of other than routine shipping matters. 


In this the local traffic manager of a chamber is somewhat 
to blame. He is a major party to the deception and he dis- 
sipates the energies and resources of his bureau in order to 
make the contributing member feel that he is, indeed, getting 
his money’s worth. He lacks the “backbone” to point out the 
true situation to such a member, for there are usually several 
such. He is afraid they will fail to support his department 
if he tells them he cannot properly handle their traffic, and 
they should not expect him to give complete attention to all 
their internal transportation problems. He hesitates to make 
clear that the true and “primary purpose of the chamber of 
commerce transportation department is to serve the community” 
and not the individual member, except “when there is a real 
need” or “when there is no private service bureau available.” 

When a chamber of commerce traffic manager fails to do 
this he is injuring the best interests of his members and of his 
profession. He is also competing with the private service bu- 
reaus—the concerns that stand ready, in almost every com- 
munity today, to look after the individual traffic problems and 
even the detailed shipping matters of large or small business 
houses. 

There is a clear field for each type of bureau, and the 
bulletin of the United States Chamber of Commerce has per- 
formed a real service in pointing out this situation. It should 
serve as an aid to the local chamber traffic managers in defining 
their true spheres to certain of their over-exacting, grasping 
members. 

As for settling rate disputes out of court, the more serious 
this suggestion is taken the better for all concerned. Some 
traffic managers have made it a rule to exhaust every channel 
and to go over the steps again and again, before taking a com- 
plaint to the commissions. Such a procedure may take them 
several years, in some cases, before they get what they are 
after; but, when once obtained, the objective is found to have 
been arrived at in the most economical and highly satisfactory 
manner, all things considered. 


AIR ACT SIGNED 


President Coolidge signed S. 5350, an act amending the air 
commerce act of 1926 with reference to the examination and 
rating of schools giving instruction in flying. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Freight Tariffs 


Second of a Series of Twenty-Six Articles on This Subject, Written for The Traffic World by 
G. Lloyd Wilson, Ph.D., Professor of Commerce and Transportation, 
University of Pennsylvania 


The Tariff Rules of the Interstate Commerce Commission—Part I 


Under the authority granted by the interstate com- 
merce act, the Interstate Commerce Commission has issued 
regulations from time to time to govern the construction and 
fling of the freight rate tariff schedules and classifications 
by common carriers subject to the act. These regulations 
have been promulgated by the Commission in what are 
known as tariff circulars. The present effective regulations 
are contained in Tariff Circular No. 20 and its supplements, 
cancelling the previous code of regulations contained in 
Tariff Circular 18-A and its supplements. Similar or 
slightly different regulations are provided for the construc- 
tion and filing of passenger fare tariffs and express sched- 
ules and classifications. Pipe line schedules are likewise 
governed by the regulations contained in Tariff Circular 
No. 20.7 

Rate and tariff officers and clerks engaged in the com- 
pilation and construction of freight tariffs are required to 
be familiar with the details of the rules of the Commission 
in the tariff circulars. It is not the purpose of this series 
to analyze the provisions of these rules in detail, but, since 
users of freight schedules must be familiar with the form 
and contents of tariffs in order to interpret them correctly, 
the broad outlines of the rules must be appreciated in order 
to distinguish valid from invalid tariffs. If the schedules 
of the carriers do not conform to the rules of the tariff 
circular then in force, the tariffs are void, in whole or part, 
and the classifications, rates, rules, regulations, privileges, 
or facilities provided for in the void tariffs or portions of 
tariff cannot be used. If the tariffs do not conform to the 
regulations, the Commission may direct their reissuance. 
The reissuance of powers of attorney or concurrences given 
in connection with tariff publication may be required at 
any time. 

Form, Size and Arrangement of Tariffs 


Uniformity in tariffs is obtained by requiring all tariff 
and supplements to be in book, pamphlet, or loose-leaf form 
with sheets eight by eleven inches in size. Other specifica- 
tions include the following provisions: 1. The tariffs must 
be plainly printed; 2. Hard callendered or No. 1 machine 
finished book paper must be used exclusively ; 3. Type must 
be 8-point bold or full face, except on title page, where 
12-point bold must be used, or for reference marks, ex- 
planation marks or common headings for which 6-point 
type may be used ; 4. Reproduction by hectograph or similar 
reproducing process, typewriting or proof sheet may not 
be used; 5. Alterations in writing or erasures must not be 
made in the tariffs; 6 A minimum margin of five-eighths of 
an inch must be left at the binding edge of each sheet of 
the tariff; 7. Tables or schedules must be set in a uniform 
manner, 

These regulations apply alike to tariffs filed with the 
en and to those posted at stations as required by 
aw. 

Changes and Omissions 

Changes in existing rates, charges, rules, regulations, 
Practices, or classifications must be indicated in all tariffs 
or supplements providing such changes by the use of uni- 
form symbols, which must be explained by reference in the 

"Tariff Circular No. 20, (eons Pom 11, 1928; and effective, 


With certain exce 
4 ptions, October 1, 1 
*Tariff Circular 20, Rule 1. 





tariffs and not used as symbols for any other notation. 
Omissions that effect changes in charges or services must 
be indicated by the use of symbols in order to call attention 
to the items changed by omission in the new tariffs or sup- 
plements. 

Users of tariffs are protected by the use of standard 
symbols against confusion or error in interpreting the 
symbols denoting reductions or advances in rates and those 
denoting changes in wording of items of the tariffs that 
do not increase or decrease the charges.® 


The Title Page 


The title page of a tariff is of the utmost importance, 
for it serves other purposes than acting merely as a book 
cover. It indicates the exact nature and scope of the com- 
pilation. Specific regulations of the Commission provide 
that title pages of all tariffs and supplements must show: 
1. Notation of number of supplements allowed; 2. I. C. C.- 
number of the tariffs and notation of tariffs or supplements 
cancelled; 3. The corporate name of the issuing carrier 
or tariff publishing agent; 4. The kind of tariff, whether 
local, joint, proportional, export, import, or combination of 
several of these types, or whether class, commodity excep- 
tion to classification, or combination of these classes ; 5. The 
territories or points from or to which the tariffs or supple- 
ments apply; 6. Reference to the classification, exception 
sheets, and rules circulars governing the tariffs ; 7. The date 
of issue and the effective date of the tariff or supplement ; 
8. Notice of expiration date of the tariff or of any portion 
of it, unless changed at an earlier date by authority of the 
Commission or on statutory notice; 9. Notation of the 
authority of the Commission if the tariff or supplement is 
issued on shorter notice than the statutory notice of thirty 
days. The number of days notice allowed by the I. C. C. 
must be specified; 10. The name, title, and address of the 
officer or agent of the issuing carrier by whom the tariff 
or supplement is issued.‘ 

The title page serves the purpose of completely identify- 
ing the tariff, its contents, and the carriers and agents 
issuing and participating in it. 


Contents of Tariffs 


Every tariff filed with the Commission must contain 
the following data, arranged in the order shown: A full 
and complete table of contents is required; an alphabetical 
list of the issuing and participating carriers, showing the 
forms and numbers of concurrences or powers of attorney 
granted to the issuing carriers or agents, must be contained ; 
a complete alphabetical index of commodities, including 
lists of articles in commodity items under their generic 
headings, is required; an alphabetical index of points from 
which the rates apply and a separate index of points to 
which the rates apply is necessary. The lists must show the 
states or territories in which the points of origin and desti- 
nation are located. Territorial or geographical groupings 
must also be shown; explanations of all symbols, reference 
marks, and abbreviations of technical terms used in the 
tariff or its supplements must be shown. Uniform symbols 
prescribed for universal application in all tariffs must be 





‘Rule 2, Sections a and b. 
‘Rule 3, paragraphs a to i, inclusive; and Rule 9 and 14. 
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used to indicate increases, decreases, changes in wording 
which do not increase or decrease the rates, no changes, pre- 
pay points, intrastate application, and reissued matter; excep- 
tions to the classification governing the tariff must be shown 
and the exceptions must be specifically indicated; explanatory 
statements respecting the rules and regulations contained in 
the tariff must be made in clear and explicit terms so as to 
remove all doubt as to their application; each rule and regu- 
lation in any way affecting rates must be separately numbered 
and stated fully, so that it may be referred to; carriers may 
publish separate individual line tariffs of rules and regulations 
or concur in such tariffs published by agents, and may refer 
to such tariffs specifically in the rate tariffs, instead of pub- 
lishing the rules and regulations in the rate tariffs; the rates 
quoted in the tariff must be stated explicitly in cents or dollars 
and cents per stated unit—car, ton, hundred pounds, or other 
unit—together with the places to and from which the rates 
apply; routing over which the rates apply must be stated, either 
by providing that the rates in the tariff apply only via the routes 
specifically shown in the tariff or by providing that the rates 
shall apply via all routes made by use of the lines of the carriers 
parties to the tariff, except as provided otherwise in the tariff. 
If routing guides may be used in connection with the tariff, the 
specific routing guide applicable must be shown by I. C. C. ref- 
erence number. An emergency routing clause may be inserted 
in the tariff reserving the right to the carrier in emergency 
to vary the route, if the rate via the original route is respected.® 
A typical emergency routing clause provides that: 


The rates named in this tariff will apply only via the routes or 
junction points authorized herein, except that when in case of pro- 
nounced traffic congestion (not an embargo), washout, wreck or other 
similar emergency, or through the carriers’ error, carriers forward 
shipments via other junction points of the same carriers or via the 
lines of other carriers parties to the tariff, the rate to apply will 
be that specified in this tariff but not higher than the rate applicable 
via the route of movement.® 


The words “via the lines of other carriers parties to the 
tariff’ may be omitted from the emergency routing clause, if 
desired by the carrier issuing the tariff. The publication of 
this rule does not in any way, however, relieve carriers from 
the requirements of the fourth section of the interstate com- 
merce act via the route actually used.’ 


The Publication of Local and Proportional Rates 


Freight tariffs that publish proportional rates must show 
clearly and definitely how such rates apply. If the application 
is unrestricted, the proportionals may be used in connection 
with any other rates to or from the proportional point. It is 
not permissible for tariffs to state that proportional rates apply 
from or to points from or to which no through rates are pub- 
lished, because a statement to this effect is not sufficiently defi- 
nite to restrict the application of the rates. 

Proportional rates intended for use in connection with traffic 
destined to a restricted territory must be published in such way 
as clearly to define the territory and to provide that the rates 
are good for use on traffic to the defined and restricted territory 
only. 

Commodity List Tariffs 


The rules of the Commission permit the filing of a separate 
tariff by a carrier or a tariff publishing agent containing lists 
of commodities. These commodity lists are used in connection 
with rate tariffs, the former listing the commodities eligible 
to the commodity rates named by the letter. The commodity 
list tariffs are required to show the commadities under their 
generic titles alphabetically arranged. 


Minimum carload weights must be shown in connection with 
each commodity, unless all articles under the same generic 
heading have the same carload minimum, in which case the 
minimum weight may be shown for the group collectively and 
not for each individual item or article. Only one commodity 
list tariff may be in effect at any one time in an agent’s or 
carrier’s tariff file. The lists must contain only generic de- 
scriptions embracing not less than twenty commodities; other- 
wise the rate tariffs must specify each commodity on which 
the rates named in the tariffs apply. The Commission’s rules 
provide specifically that rate tariffs may not refer to other rate 
tariffs for lists of commodities, but only to commodity list 
tariffs.’ 

Rates are permitted to be made on groups of articles that 
bear fixed relationships to the rates on basic articles by pro- 
viding for the addition or deduction of arbitraries or differ- 
entials to or from the rates on the basic articles either in con- 
that must be referred to in the rate tables. 

The descriptions of articles contained in tariffs publishing 
commodity rates must be specific. The rates on such commodi- 
ties mast not be applied on analogous articles. Uniform descrip- 


SRule 4, paragraphs a to k, omitting j. 
*p, R. R., G. O., I. C. C. No. 13802, page 45. 
"Tariff Circular No. 20, Rule 4, Paragraph k, and I. C. Act, Sec- 


*Rule 5. 
*Rule 6, paragraph a. 
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tions of commodities are required in all tariffs as far ag it ig 
possible to do so.” 


Commodity Versus Class Rates 


One of the most widely discussed questions in tariff inter. 
pretation is the status of class rates when commodity rates 
have been established between the same points. The ruleg of 
the Commission provide that, when a distance, mileage, or spe. 
cific commodity rate is published in a lawful tariff from an 
origin or destination point, that commodity rate is the only 
rate that may be used via the route or routes over which the 
commodity rate applies. This is true, with certain exceptions 
even when a class rate or some combination or rates makes 
a lower basis of rates.” 


Export and Import Rates 


Export or import class or commodity rates take precedence 
over other rates between the same points via the same routes 
on export or import traffic. The tariffs providing export or 
import rates must provide for this application. 


Mixed Carloads 


Commodity rates are permitted on different articles shipped 
in mixed carloads. These mixed commodity rates may be made 
applicable also on straight carloads of one or more or all the 
articles in the mixed items by provisions to that effect in con- 
nection with the commodity descriptions. The tariffs must 
specifically state whether or not the rates apply on straight or 
mixed carloads when more than one article are included in the 
items or commodity descriptions in the tariffs. 


The Alternative Application of Rates 


Tariffs may be published so as to permit the alternative 
application of rates contained in different sections of the same 
tariff, if the sections provide lower charges on the same ship- 
ments betwen the same points over the rate routes. The sections 
of the tariffs desired to be used alternatively must refer to the 
other sections, and alternating references should not be given 
to other sections unless the sections referred to actually con- 
tain rates that do alternate. Commodity rate tariffs arranged 
sectionally for alternative application must contain also a non- 
alternating section and class and commodity rate tariffs are 
required to contain a commodity rate section that alternates 
only with class rates in the manner prescribed by the rules of 
the Commission.” 

The publication of rates having alternative application is 
subject to the following specific restrictions: 

(1) Only one alternation of class rates against class rates, 
and not more than two alternations of commodity rates against 
commodity rates are permissible; (2) rates published in another 
tariff may not be reproduced for alternative purposes; (8) 
one section of a tariff may not alternative with more than 
three other sections; (4) alternating sections of tariffs may 
not be subdivided and, generally, rates in one section may not 
be alternated against rates in the same section of the same 
tariff. 

In certain cases it is permissible to provide for the alter- 
native application of commodity rates in one tariff with class 
rates in other tariffs in order to protect the shippers against 
hardship due to certain provisions of commodity rate tariffs. 
The rule is that, if the charges on shipments accruing under 
commodity rates result in higher charges because of differences 
in minimum weights, packing requirements, mixed carload pro- 
visions, or other conditions, than those accruing in class rates 
published in other tariffs, provision may be made in a com- 
modity tariff for the alternative application of the rates pub- 
lished in that tariff with the class rates published in not more 
than three other tariffs containing only class rates. 

The commodity rate tariff is required to make specific ref- 
erence to the class rate tariffs containing the alternative rates 
by I. C. C. number and indicate the origin and destination ter- 
ritories of each tariff. 

The Commission permits the carriers to avail themselves 
of this privilege sparingly. It is provided in the rule governing 
this method of alternative application that “great care should 
be exercised in describing the scope of the class tariffs in order 
that users of the commodity tariff may determine without exam- 
ining the class tariffs which of such class tariffs is to be used 
in connection with any commodity rate. It also should be 
understood that the alternative application of commodity rates 
in one tariff with class rates in another tariff should be resorted 
to only where there is a real necessity therefor, and that whet- 
ever possible the commodity rates should be revised so that 
they will not exceed the class rates between the same points. 
The continuance of the authority contained in this section will 
depend upon the progress made by carriers in re~‘sing com- 
modity rates to avoid unnecessary alternations, and upon ac- 


curacy used in describing the class tariffs.” 


Rule 6, paragraph c. 

Rule 7, paragraph a, b and c; and Rule 27. 
a. % paragraph b, Tariff Circular No. 20. 
ule 7. 
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WATER TRANSPORTATION AT MONROE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have read with interest the item on page 506 of The Traffic 
World of March 2 in connection with the barge line transporta- 
tion on the Ouachita River. 

I notice Mr. Fernandez lays stress on the expanding com- 
merce of Monroe and that “numerous industries have been con- 
structed at Monroe” on account of the barge line and that other 
“very large industries contemplate locating in Monroe because 
of river navigation in order to secure a channel through which 
they can receive their raw materials at low transportation cost.” 

In order to secure further information as to this particular 
activity other than is given by Mr. Fernandez, I consulted the 
official records on the subject and find in the report of the Engi- 
_ neer of the U. S. Army the following facts relating to water 
transportation on the Black and Ouachita rivers: 

It seems that the Ouachita River empties into the Black 
River about fifty miles above the junction of the Black River 
with the Mississippi. The government considers the Black and 
Ouachita River navigation is a single project, which includes 
service as far north as Camden, Ark., 360 miles from the junc- 
tion of the Black and Mississippi rivers. The aim is to have 
a 6%4-foot channel at low water . 

The tonnage reported handled is as follows: 


Floated Other Total, 
Year Logs, Tons Commerce, Tons Tons 
DN oo iaSats ao ea See 17,005 70,5 87,594 
RO So L.A oe ee ati ite Ow cia tai 1,350 69,756 71,106 
ee ee eee 19,097 130,584 149,681 
BC ac ucie a wis sit tae a La 16,435 87,7 104,145 
eer 103,927 131,069 
DN i ide X55 re eb aie awa a eceobrelonet 61,011 151,656 212,667 
RE Se cles cach larnie hid clad ewido 14,587 358,687 373,274 
Nise cid crate ered achereu kc Ceaee 22,470 304,254 326,724 


The population of Monroe, La., in 1920, according to the 
census, was 12,675. 

This seems to be the most important, if not the only city 
of any size, located on this project with the exception of Cam- 
den, Ark. Camden is a city of 3,238 people. 

To develop this project the government has expended, to 
June 30, 1928, the following amounts: 


on el river and channel improvements and maintenance, $5,881,- 
00. 
379 ad construction of locks and dams, and their operation, $1,515,- 
iv. . 


These amounts include considerable expense for operation, 
but not less than $5,500,000 is for construction costs. 

In 1928 there was expended for channel maintenance $74,- 
190.85 and for the operation of locks and dams, $63,159.26. This 
makes a total cost of operation for the year 1928 alone of 
$137,350.11. 

The equipment in use on this river in 1925 appears to be 
as follows: 


Operating Number Registered 
Through of Boats onnage 
562s cin scne sok eeaceee uate acu 1 Steam 84 
SY aE ee anny ee. to reen pare 1 Steam 427 
Ts cane tein A ay oa out ears three 1 Steam 427 
MME ia the sing pa Saee para ae 5 Steam 750 
EI oi od.ccc cakes cenneaekadentaan 1 Gas 20 


The traffic for 1927, the last year reported, shows as follows: 

















Upstream, Downstream, Total, 

Tons Tons Tons 

Logs (barged) ............. 121,865 116,526 238,391 
Sand and gravel ........... 26,430 12,000 38,430 
ME No dicta cag gece ned 10,106 10,106 
_.. 2 eeeReE ee 36 
ae earaennn rr 1,937 
Cottonseed meal ............ 1,712 ee 1,712 
Other eae 8,814 4,828 12,642 
Seer ee eee e 160,794 143,460 304,254 
Rafted ea ei 22,470 22,470 
So ee 160,794 165,930 326,724 


It is clear that the river improvement or any government 
expenditure was not necessary for the rafted logs and, therefore, 
comparisons with the expenditures made should be on the basis 
of the freight actually carried in barges, which in 1927 amounted 
to 304,254 tons. The traffic for 1926 exceeded this slightly. 

In 1927, 238,391 tons consisted of logs, and this amounted 


2, 
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to 78 per cent of all the traffic handled. In the year 1926 logs 
constituted 325,632 tons, or 90.7 per cent of the entire tonnage 
handled. 

If there are numerous industries at Monroe, they must be 
those that are dependent on logs as their raw material. It is 
obvious from their point of view that this transportation service 
is valuable, but it is also clear that the people in the United 
States have withdrawn from other channels over $7,000,000 in 
order to make this project possible. 

This money is worth at least five per cent and it would 
probably be earning five per cent if it was employed in other 
useful occupations instead of being invested in this project. 
Interest at five per cent would be $350,000 a year, or over $1 
a ton for every ton of freight handled during 1926 and 1927 on 
this project. 

Operating expenses amount to approximately $137,000 an- 
nually, or nearly 45 cents a ton current expense which the 
government pays to foster the industries which are located on 
this project of which the major portion, we would infer from 
Mr. Fernandez’s letter, are located at Monroe, La. 

If every town in the United States were to receive propor- 
tionate benefits from a comparative expenditure by the govern- 
ment, it is beyond calculation as to just what amount would 
be involved. 

The people of the United States, or their representatives, 
occasionally exhibit the most benevolent spirit toward some 
peculiar projects, of which this appears to be an outstanding 
example. 

This raises the question as to whether it is really the func- 
tion of our government to foster individual projects at the ex- 
pense of the whole nation, for these expenditures were made 
out of the moneys collected through the processes of taxation. 

The taxes of the railroads exceed one million dollars a day. 
The benefits which they are able to discern as resulting from 
those payments are of debatable value or, least, are difficult 
to appraise. 

If the benefits derived by the railroads from governmental 
activities were in the same ratio to their taxes as those received 
by the industries at Monroe, La., a very different condition 
would prevail in the realm of railroad transportation in the 
United States. 

While we are considering the benefits which arise from 
water transportation, it seems necessary that we should, at the 
same time, give more than passing thought to the benefits 
arising from railroad transportation. 

Just what would this little town of Monroe, La., be with- 
out railroad transportation, which has been furnished to 
it by private capital and which enables it to market its prod- 
ucts anywhere in the world? What would Monroe, La., be 
if it were limited to its water transportation only? 

This question turns our thought to the fact that in this 
particular instance it appears that water transportation is to 
some measure at least coordinated with rail transportation and 
not necessarily competing with it, but this circumstance is not 
duplicated in water transportation generally and Mr. Fernandez’s 
meditations on the subject do not apply outside of his peculiar 
experience. 

C. F. Balch, Statistician, C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 

Chicago, March 7, 1929. 


INVESTMENT OR GOLD BRICK? 


(Railroad Data) 

Describing the St. Lawrence waterway as a “huge, cruel 
joke to offer the American farmer as a program of farm relief,” 
E. G. Nourse, of the Institute of Economics, intimates that 
“$12,500,000 is the most on which sound judgment would allow 
Uncle Sam to count as the annual return from his investment 
in the St. Lawrence waterway as a means of transporting agri- 
cultural products. This would not pay carrying charges, and, 
hence, if the waterway is to be justified, it is to be on some 
basis other than benefit to the grain farmer.” 

In an analysis published in Successful Farming, Mr. Nourse 
replies to the argument that “It has been estimated that the 
value in a single year to the farmers alone would equal the 
capital cost of the waterway.” 

“So this is the economic argument,” says Mr. Nourse. “The 
farmer is offered an investment with 100 per cent dividends 
annually, on the ground of lower freight rates and higher prices. 
Now, speaking as an economist, after at least five years’ study 
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of this problem, I should say that this is a bit like some of the 
oil stock that has been sold to credulous ‘investors’ on the 
promise that it would pay 50 per cent or even 100 per cent 
dividends. 

“Even though it appears in the present case that actual 
costs may double the estimates, we will stick to the lowest 
figure of the initial specifications of the government’s engineers 
(which do not cover numerous items of inescapable expense) 
and take $254,650,000 as the ‘capital cost’ of the St. Lawrence 
waterway to the United States. Is even this sum equaled by 
those ‘values in a single year to the farmers alone’ promised 
by the waterway enthusiasts? 


“The methods by which the waterway advocates calculate 
these future gains are simple. First, they claim a saving in 
freight ranging from 4% to 12 cents per bushel on grain actually 
moving to seaboard. 

“This makes a total saving in freight cost of $44,000,000 
annually. As a matter of fact, the claim of a 12-cent saving on 
grain is ridiculous. The Canadians claim only 5 cents, and that 
is about as high a figure as seems justified in the light of what 
experienced traffic men say, or an analysis of present rail and 
water tariffs would indicate. 

“Some people tell us that an added benefit would come to 
the live stock farmer. They talk about 630,000 tons of packing- 
house products going over the waterway at a freight saving of 
from $11 to $17 per ton. If this were realized it would mean 
an annual saving of more than $8,000,000. 

“But even this paper saving could not be realized in prac- 
tice if the judgment of the packers themselves means anything. 
A special committee of the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, after giving the matter consideration, reported: 

“<*The committee feel but little interest in the proposed water- 
way because: (1) With perishable products such as form the 
bulk of packing-house products, time is of extreme importance; 
(2) the St. Lawrence waterway would be closed during the five 
months which form the main export season for packing-house 
products.’ 

“Summing up the agricultural possibilities of the waterway 
by adding this estimated $2,000,000 saving on live stock prod- 
ucts to the $12,500,000 of direct and indirect benefit to the grain 
farmer leaves us still below the $15,000,000 mark. 

“It seems clear that demonstrable or soberly probable ben- 
efits to agriculture would be on so moderate a scale as not to 
pay interest and maintenance charges on the undertaking rather 
than ‘equaling each year the whole capital cost.’ ” 


BARGE LINE EXPANSION 


The Inland Waterway Corporation will receive bids April 
8 at the office of Major General T. Q. Ashburn, chairman of the 
board, for the construction of fifty barges of the standard type, 
to cost approximately $2,500,000. Purchase of these barges 
will be made with the additional funds the corporation will 
have as the result of the appropriation by Congress of $10,000,- 
000 for purchase of that amount of additional capital stock of 
the corporation. 

Before his retirement as Secretary of War, Dwight F. Davis 
announced that he had made application to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the issuance of a warrant to the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation for $2,500,000 to cover the subscription for 
that much of the additional stock. 

A general policy for the future development of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, as proposed by General Ashburn, also 
was approved by the Secretary. This policy provides for the 
purchase of the barges referred to. These barges are of the 
type that may be operated in channels 6 or 9 feet deep. They 
will have a capacity of 1,000 tons on a 6-foot channel and a 
little over 2,000 tons on a 9-foot channel. 

“Another action by the Secretary was the approval of a 
general policy for the development of three types of towboats 
to meet the varying conditions of the upper Mississippi, the 
Missouri, the Illinois and the lower Mississippi rivers,’ said 
the War Department. 

“A special type of towboat of 1,000 horsepower or more, to 
operate on a 6-foot channel, will be the standard type which will 
ply between Kansas City, the Twin Cities, Chicago and St. 
Louis. Another towboat of much more powerful type will be 
developed to ply between St. Louis and Memphis as a division 
point. All the present powerful towboats designed for opera- 
tion on a 9-foot channel will operate between Memphis and New 
Orleans. 

“The new general policy provides for the standardization 
of all new equipment to be built, with a view to its utilization 
on the present channels, and its application to a 9-foot channel 
on the upper Mississippi, the Missouri and Illinois rivers, if 
and when such channels are completed. 

“The division points at Memphis and St. Louis are natural 
points for a change of power as in railway practice where power 
is modified to meet the varied hauling conditions. There is 
always a good 9-foot channel from New Orleans to Memphis, 
a good 8-foot channel from Memphis to St. Louis, and there 
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soon will be a good 6-foot channel from St. Louis to the Twin 
Cities, and from St. Louis to Kansas City. 

“Development will be undertaken at once of a new towboat 
of standard type for operation on the upper Mississippi, where 
a towboat is badly needed at the present time; this boat to 
be the model for any boats to operate on a 6-foot channel.” 


RAIL-BARGE OPERATION PLAN 
The Traffic World Washington Burcay 


The Mississippi Export Railroad Company, in Finance No 
7471, has submitted the first application of a privately owned 
common carrier to the Commission for a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity for the operation of barge lines 
The applicant also seeks authority to lease and operate addi. 
tional railroad lines. 

The applicant now operates a railroad from Pascagoula to 
Evanston, Miss., and is subject to the interstate commerce act, 


It is proposed to lease from the International Paper Com. 
pany of Alabama its railroad tracks, terminals and facilities 
serving its plant at Sibert, Ala., and its waterways canal cop. 
necting the terminal tracks with the Mobile River, and to Op- 
erate these facilities. It is also proposed to extend applicant's 
transportation service by the operation of a barge line system 
on Pascagoula River, Pascagoula Bay, Gulf of Mexico, Mobile 
Bay, Mobile River, Tombigbee River, Alabama River, Tensaw 
River, Perdido Bay, Perdido River, Escambia Bay and Escambia 
River, in Alabama and Mississippi. 


Applicant further proposes to enter into with the Alabama 
State Docks Commission a joint track agreement for the use 
of that portion of the State Docks Railroad necessary to con. 
nect the railroad facilities to be leased from the International 
Paper Company with the common interchange track of the 
Alabama State Docks Railroad, and to use that portion of the 
State Docks line that will connect the International Paper 
Company tracks with the Gulf, Mobile & Northern to the north 
of Sibert, Ala. 


It is stated that along the several rivers mentioned, and 
within economical hauling distance thereof, there is a vast 
quantity of timber belonging to a great number of different 
peopie from which may be obtained large quantities of wood 
suitable for the manufacture of paper and that the proposed 
barge operations will afford transportation for such traffic. Ap- 
plicant says it is not feasible to state the mileage that will be 
covered by the proposed barge lines, but that necessarily it 
will amount to several hundred ntiles. Permission to retain 
excess earnings under section 15-a is asked. 


BRIDGE ACROSS SUISON BAY 


Contracts for construction of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany’s $12,000,000 bridge across Suisun Bay on the Overland 
Route, thirty-one miles east of San Francisco, have been 
awarded, according to an announcement by E. W. Clapp, traffic 
manager for the company at Chicago. Work will start at once 
and will be completed in less than two years, Mr. Clapp said. 

The double-track bridge over Suisun Bay will retire from 
service the train ferries now operated by the company between 
Port Costa and Benicia. Movement of freight and passenger 
trains will be greatly facilitated by the over-water tracks. 

The bridge will extend over the Upper Bay waters from 
a point one and three-quarters miles east of Martinez, Contra 
Costa county, to Army Point on the Selano county shore. It 
will be 5,603 feet 6 inches long from abutment to abutment. 
The structure will have a 70-foot clearance above high water 
and will clear more than 95 per cent of the shipping without 
opening the lift span, which will give a clearance of 135 feet. 

This span will be directly over the navigation channel main- 
tained by the Army Engineering Corps and will provide for the 
passage of ocean-going vessels. ; 

Twenty minutes will be cut from present passenger-train 
schedules and two hours from present freight-train time on 
Southern Pacific’s Shasta and Overland Routes to the north and 
east. 


ELECTRIC LINE DATA 


The Commission, pursuant to the conclusions reached by 
it in finance No. 3392, application of section 15-a of the inter- 
state commerce act to electric railways, 86 I. C. C. 751, has 
ordered electric railway operating companies to submit data 
about the value of their property devoted to transportation serv 
ice, the net railway operating income or deficit for the year 
ended December 31, 1928, and the amount of their freight reve 
nue, passenger revenue and total transportation revenue for the 
years from 1924 to 1928, both inclusive. The order also directs 
the submission of data concerning the freight traffic of each 
line, its character and the manner of handling it. These data 
are desired to enable the Commission, preliminarily, to deter- 
mine whether the electric lines are subject to section 15-a. 
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THE BULL DOG 
Merchandise 
Akron to Seaboard Cities 





FLYING CLOUD 
Merchandise 
Buffalo to Pittsburgh 


THE BISON 
Merchandise 
Live Stock—Perishable 
Buffalo to Seaboard Cities 


GUTS 
Merchandise 
Buffalo to Seaboard Cities 


MAN O’WAR 
Live Stock 
Chicago to Seaboard Cities 


THE PACKER 
Perishable Freight 
Chicago to Seaboard Cities 


THE MERCURY 
Merchandise 


Chicago to Seaboard Cities 


THE SALESMAN 
Merchandise 
Chicago to Buffalo 


THE MASCOT 
Merchandise 


Chicago to Pittsburgh 


THE RELIABLE 
Perishable— Merchandise 


Chicago to Columbus 


THE VIRGINIAN 
Perishable— Merchandise 


Chicago to Columbus 


THE DERBY 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Chicago to Louisville 


THE COLONEL 
Perishable— Merchandise 


Chicago to Louisville 


THE INVINCIBLE 
Perishable— Merchandise 


Chicago to Cincinnati 


_ SPARK PLUG 
Live Stock—Perishable 


Cincinnati to Pittsburgh 
and Seaboard Cities 


THE CINCINNATUS 
Merchandise 
Cincinnati to Seaboard 
Cities 
THE DIXIE 
Merchandise 


Toledo to Columbus 
and Cincinnati 


_THE STRAITS 
Perishable— Merchandise 


Cincinnati to Detroit 


THE ForEST CITY 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Cincinnati to Cleveland 


THE EAGLE 
Perishable— Merchandise 


Cleveland to Seaboard Cities 


THE GAS WAGON 
Merchandise 
Detroit to Seaboard Cities 


THE GREYHOUND 
Live Stock 


St. Louis to Seaboard 
Cities 


UNCLE SAM 
Perishable Freight 


St. Louis to Seaboard 
Cities 


‘The Limiteds 
of the Freight Service” 
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THE ORIOLE 
Perishable Freight 
(From Southern States) 


Washington to New York 


UNCLE REMUS 
Perishable Freight 
(From Southern States) 


Washington to Boston 


THE CORNUCOPIA 
Merchandise 
Buffalo to Seaboard Cities 


THE ACCELERATOR 
Merchandise 
Toledo to Pittsburgh 





Many shippers throughout America are 
benefiting from the regular, dependable on 


time performances of these 63 named Penn- 
sylvania freight trains. 


They constitute a fleet of busy carriers 
whose importance in the industrial and 
commercial life of the nation can hardly 


be exaggerated. 


THE ECLIPSE 
Merchandise 
St. Louis to Seaboard 
Cities 
THE TRAILBLAZER 


Merchandise 
St. Louis to Pittsburgh 


THE THOROUGHBRED 
Live Stock 


Indianapolis to Pittsburgh 
and Seaboard Cities 


‘ ‘W E” 
Perishable— Merchandise 


New York and Philadelphia 
to Buffalo 


THE CAT BIRD 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Norfolk to New York 


THE PREMIER 
Live Stock 
Pittsburgh to Seaboard 
Cities 
THE IRON MASTER 
Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to New York 


THE CHAMPION 
Perishable— Merchandise 


Pittsburgh to Wilkes-Barre 








THE ROCKET 
Perishable— Merchandise 


Seaboard Cities to 
Cincinnati 


THE BIG SMOKE 
Merchandise 
Columbus to Chicago 


LIGHTFOOT 
Perishable Freight 


Columbus to Chicago 


THE VALET 
Perishable— Merchandise 


Seaboard Cities to Louisville 


THE MIAMI 
Merchandise 


Detroit to Cincinnati 


THE PURPLE EMPEROR 
Perishable— Merchandise 
(From Southern States) 


Washington to Buffalo 


THE NORTH STAR 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Buffalo 


THE WHITE MOTH 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to Ft. Wayne 







THE PEERLESS 
Merchandise 


Pittsburgh to Chicago 


THE HUMMER 
Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to St. Louis 


THE STANDARD 
Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Detroit 


THE HOME RUN 
Empty Refrigerator and 
Tank Cars 


Seaboard Cities to Chicago 


THE REFILLER 
Empty Refrigerator and 
Tank Cars 


Seaboard Cities to 
E. St. Louis 


THE DIVIDEND 
Perishable— Merchandise 


Wilkes-Barre to Pittsburgh 


THE EXCELSIOR 
Merchandise 


Buffalo to Chicago 


THE CHALLENGER 
Perishable— Merchandise 


Cincinnati to Chicago 


THE VAMP 
Merchandise 
Cincinnati to Chicago 


THE QUEEN CITY 
Merchandise 
Cleveland to Cincinnati 


THE BLUE GOOSE 
Perishable— Merchandise 


Seaboard Cities to Buffalo 


THE METEOR 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to Cleveland 


THE ARROW 
Perishable— Merchandise 


Seaboard Cities to Detroit 


STAR UNION LINE 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to Chicago 


THE YANKEE 
Perishable— Merchandise 
New England to Chicago 


THE COMET 
Perishable— Merchandise 


Seaboard Cities to St. Louis 


THE ACE 
Perishable— Merchandise 


Seaboard Cities to 
Pittsburgh 


THE RENOWN 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Louisville to Chicago 


PUNCTUALITY 
Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Toledo 
and Detroit 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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CABBAGES AND KINGS 


Many and diverse subjects were considered at the conven- 
tion of the American Railway Engineering Association in Chi- 
cago this week. Among other things, the association listened 
to an address by James S. Parker, chairman of the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce. 

One thing stands between private ownership of transporta- 
tion and government ownership—the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission—in his opinion. He said that a certain element 
in railroad management “are apt to be tremendously critical 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission.” He said he held no 
brief for the Commission—that the commissioners were human, 
that they had made mistakes in the past and would make mis- 
takes in the future, “but if their decisions are honest and their 
mistakes are honest, it ill becomes the management of railroads 
_of this country to find much fault.” 

“Allow me to venture a personal opinion,’ he continued. 
“The one thing that stands between private ownership of trans- 
portation and government ownership is the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Business—and when I say business, of course, I 
mean to include the business of transportation—is controlled 
in one of three ways: First, unlimited and unrestricted com- 
petition; second, by regulation; third by Socialism. 

“The business of our country must be controlled by one of 
these three methods.” 

Mr. Parker then pointed out that regulation had been 
adopted with respect to the railroads. 

Reference was made by the speaker to the manner in which 
the railroads came into existence and expanded, with the result 
that there were long, short, strong and weak lines. 

“In my humble opinion,” said he, “the only solution of the 
question is the adoption of a scheme of railroad consolidation 
or unification, whereby the railroads of the country can be 
combined into a very limited number of strong, efficient trans- 
portation systems, systems so constituted that there will be 
competition between the various systems as to service.” 


Chairman Parker emphasized that he confined competition 
to service and did not refer to rates, because rates were regu- 
lated, and he could conceive of no scheme whereby “the rate 
would be different over one system than over another between 
two given points, so the competition must be in service, and 
that service is of tremendous interest to the public.” He did 
not think that weak lines needed to serve the public should 
be permitted to be abandoned. 


It had been clearly demonstrated by the tentative valuations 
of the Commission, continued he, that the railroads were not 
overcapitalized. He added that, in his judgment, it would be 
many years before the actual value of the railroads would be 
determined. 


Mr. Parker said he was never particularly impressed with 
the wisdom of the recapture clause and was of the opinion 
that it would not work. He believed that the only way to avoid 
the principles of recapture, under the rate-making system in 
force, was to combine the railroads so that the weak lines would 
be divided and taken over by the strong lines. He then pro- 
ceeded to a discussion of railroad unification and of the provi- 
sions of the Parker consolidation bill that he said he hoped “to 
pass at the next session of Congress.” He did not think that 
an adequate system of unification would come about, however, 
until the strong lines were willing to sit down and deal with 
one another across the table with the cards face up and “do 
what is in the best interest of the public and not solely what is 
in the interest of the individual lines, for I firmly believe that 
in the long run the public interest is identical with the railroads’ 
interest.” 

Meeting Motor Competition 


That there are about 1,400 motor bus arrivals and an equal 
number of departures at New York each day, which means 
that over 50,000 people enter or leave New York daily by 
this means of highway transportation, was a statement made 
in a committee report as an illustration of the degree of com- 
petition the railways are facing from common-carrier motor 
vehicles. 

Two principal steps have been taken by the railways to 
meet this competition. The first method has been marked by 
the introduction and development of the rail motor car. The 
second, which has been more successful for various reasons, 
consists in the adoption of the motor vehicle by the railroads 
as a part of their own service. 

Of these reasons, it was stated, the first is the fact that 
the cost of furnishing rail service is greater than that of fur- 
nishing highway service, one reason being that railway costs 
are all-inclusive, while vehicles operating on the highways are 
subsidized by the federal and state governments through the 
expenditure in highway construction and maintenance of greater 
sums than are obtained from motor vehicle taxes. While it 
costs from 40 to 60 cents to run a rail motor car one mile, 
motor busses may be operated at a cost of from 25 to 30 cents 
a mile. Further, the original cost of a motor bus ranges from 
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$6,000 to $10,000, while the cost of a rail motor car runs from 
$35,000 to $70,000. 

In the second place, rail motor cars are failing to offs 
the motor coach because the people have become motor-mindeg 
Many of them own automobiles. They have experienced tire 
troubles, have run out of gas, skidded on wet highways, been 
in traffic jams, and have a kindred feeling for the motor coach 
company when those things happen on a motor coach. They 
understand them and are tolerant of them. They do not under. 
stand possible delays on the railroads and are critical of them 
In brief, they feel more at home on a motor coach. , 

Better success in meeting motor vehicle competition has 
come through the adoption by the railroads of the motor vehicle 
as a part of their own transportation service. In June, 199% 
the latest date for which complete information is now available. 
64 railroads were operating a total of 1,047 busses over 349 
routes, with a route mileage of 14,805 miles. Since that time 
there has been a decided increase in railway activity in this 
field. There is a growing tendency on the part of the railways 
to utilize motor equipment in the service for which it is fitted, 
based on the viewpoint that their function is to furnish such 
transportation as the public desires rather than to furnish rajj 
transportation only. 

“In this general field,” the report states, “there is an urgent 
need for tax equalization, arising from the fact that the rai. 
ways are heavily taxed for highway purposes. It is claimed 
in some quarters that the additional freight revenue which the 
railways derive from the transportation of motor vehicles more 
than compensates for the highway taxes which the steam car. 
riers must pay, but the fact remains that the freight revenue 
derived from the shipment of a truck from the factory to des. 
tination will be offset by the freight revenue taken from the 
railroad by this truck in about two weeks’ use. 

“One important phase of this situation is the relation which 
this problem has to grade crossing elimination and the con- 
stant demands for new passenger stations. The building of 
new hard-surface roads, for which the railways help to pay, not 
only takes traffic from the steam lines but also brings about 
demands for grade crossing eliminations. When faced at the 
same time with demands for new passenger stations and for 
the continued operation of unprofitable passenger service, these 
items constitute a heavy drain on railway resources.” 


The Railroads in War 


The necessity for co-operation by all forms of transporta- 
tion—railways, highways and waterways—and the place occv- 
pied by the railways in time of war were discussed by Major- 
General Edgar Jadwin, Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army, at a 
luncheon of military engineers given in connection with the 
convention. In discussing the place of the railways in time 
of national emergency, General Jadwin spoke as follows: 


Before the World War no engineer railroad troops were in ex- 
istence in this country, although study had been made of the ways 
and means of meeting the railway transportation needs in various 
possible theaters of operation. Plans had been matured for the rapid 
organization of several regiments for possible use. Immediately fol- 
lowing our entry into the World War, the then chief of engineers, 
General Black, began raising nine engineer railway regiments, the 
supervision of which he placed largely in the hands of S. M. Felton, 
now chairman of the board of the Chicago Great Western Railroad, 
and president of the Society of American Military Engineers. As- 
sisted by railway executives of the country, we secured experienced 
construction and maintenance of way engineers, operating officials 
and other railroad personnel, and commissioned them in the En- 
gineer Officiers’ Reserve Corps. 


In nine months the Director General of Military Railroads had 
about 35,000 men. At the signing of the Armistice, 60,000 railway 
troops were actually in France. This was accomplished through the 
loyal cooperation of the railroads of the United States in spite of 
the great demands thrown on them. Our army in France was faced 
with conditions that made it difficult to operate railroads needed for 
the supply of the army in an ideal way. Our needs had to be super- 
imposed upon those of the French and British armies and our plans 
had to be coordinated with theirs. In that short period we supple- 
mented the French trackage with more than an additional 1,000 miles 
of main line, engine terminal, bridge and depot trackage. Lighty- 
seven berths, about 25 of them built from the ground up, were pre- 
pared at the harbors for transferring freight from ship to rail. Tem- 
porary buildings were constructed which if reduced to a standard 
width and placed end on would have reached clear across France 
and past the Rhine. The operating force was organized in France 
into a transportation corps, which did noble work under General 
W. W. Atterbury, now president of the Pennsylvania System. In 
spite of many handicaps, railroad personnel, both on construction 
and operation, merits the high praise that has been so freely given. 

Our plans for national defense in the event of another emergency 
must necessarily include many railroad units. Our plans for 4 
major emergency in case the existence of our country is threatened 
by invasion contemplate the organization of 36 railway battalions in 
the organized reserve. It is the policy of the War Department to 
allocate these units to commercial railway systems. Commercial rail- 
ways, as always, are cooperating with the War Department in its 
plans for national defense. There are now approximately 400 rail- 
way officers of the Engineer Reserve Corps assigned to railway bat- 
talions. Each battalion will consist of one company for maintenance 
of way, one for maintenance of equipment, and one for operation, an 
a headquarters and service company. The Battalion Commander 
functions as division superintendent. The primary qualification of 
an officer assigned to a railway battalion is his professional fitness 
to perform the duties of his grade and position. As all of the per- 
sonnel are performing daily practically the same tasks that they 
would be called on to perform in time of war, no technical training 
ig needed and very little purely military training is required. The 
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Imports... Exports... 
Manufactured Products 


It is expected that the coming census 
will reveal a population for Houston 
approaching the 300,000 mark. This 
is an increase of approximately 108% 
during the past 10 years! 


What accounts for this marvelous growth? 
1. The splendid co-operation of city and 
port authorities favoring the industrial 


and commercial development of Hous- 
ton. 


Eleven miles from New 
York City. Labor in 
abundance. Water and 
Rail facilities. Trucking, 
and in fact, every termi- 
nal service. 
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The fact that Houston offers unexcelled 
advantages to 
SHIPPERS—both OCoastwise and 
Foreign 
and to 


MANUFACTURERS—of large or 
small magnitude. 





Houston’s Development Is Not the 
Result of an Accident; But Is 
the Natural Result of Years 
of Faithful, Constructive 
Effort on the Part 


New York City Conveniences, of Its Builders. 


at New Jersey Rentals 


We shall be glad to place you upon 
our mailing list to receive the regular 
issues of the Houston 


PORT BOOK 


which gives many interesting and valu- 
able facts concerning Houston’s Safe, 
Inland Harbor . . . her marvelous 
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military training necessary to make the unit capable of functioning 
in a military machine can be given in a very short period of time. 

In any war, railway troops will be required_in the early stages. 
There are none in the peace establishment. This shows the con- 
fidence that the Congress and the War Department has in the 
patriotism of our great railway systems and in their ability to take 
care of our war needs. 


Highway and Air Transport 


The problem of highway and airway competition with the 
railways was discussed by W. D. Faucette of Savannah, Ga., 
chief engineer of the Seaboard Air Line Railway and president 
of the association. He said: 


I believe we can, for the present, defer consideration in regard 
to this air transport having much adverse effect upon the main rev- 
enues of our railroads. The field of quick transport by air will be 
confined chiefly to those articles of high intrinsic value but of 
little bulk, such. as mail, securities, small but important parcels, and 
human freight. This would tend to make the air transportation 
service one not so actively making inroads in the business of trunk 
line carriers in any degree comparable now, or in the future, to 
that which has been brought about through the present and ever 
increasing motor transport operations. 

This problem of motor transport is not a matter of reckoning 
with an organization in_the sense of an opposing competitor, or 
group of competitors. We have reached a place in our civilization 
where a new instrumentality has become a part of the regular com- 
position of our life—it has changed business, social and civic customs 
and created a changed condition—a fact and not a theory. In some 
way the situation will be met. 

This impetus to public roads is now but in the middle stages of 
progress. In 1921, in round numbers, there were 10,000,000 motor 
vehicles registered in the United States. In two years this went 
to fifteen million and in four years more it reached twenty-three 
million, or at the present time, one motor vehicle for about every 
five persons. 

Running in parallel with this comes the question of public roads. 
In 1918, we had about 300,000 miles of surfaced county and rural 
roads. In 1928, this was nearly doubled to 590,000 (of which nearly 
100,000 miles are hard surfaced), and there is a coordinated national 
system (federal aid) of roads at present which is 188,000 miles. The 
state highway systems are about 295,000 miles and interstate marked 
system of nearly 97,000 miles. The total mileage of our rural roads 
in the states is about 3,000,000 of all classes, and in the past ten 
years some six billion dollars have been spent on rural roads in the 
United States. 

Transportation by these new arteries of commerce, with its 
motors, calls for proper and just regulation and.coordination. Un- 
doubtedly, with a better knowledge of the situation, both with respect 
to the burden of taxation and maintenance and with whatever effect 
it may have upon great rail transportation lines, reasonable regula- 
tion will come about. However, if growth in this industry is as 
reat in the future as it has been in the past (and it will probably 
e large) the inroads made by taking for transport the tonnage of 
these vast rail carriers is such as will call for the best brains and 
talent of this country to meet this situation, either in coordination or 
economic competition.’”’ 


Increase in Grade Crossings 


From January 1, 1926, to January 1, 1928, 440 highway grade 
crossings with railways were eliminated. In this same period 
the total number of highway grade crossings increased from 
233,701 to 236,283. This means that in this two-year period 
3,022 new grade crossings were constructed, or that highway 
authorities are building new grade crossings about seven times 
as fast .as previously existing crossings are being eliminated, 
said one report submitted. 

“The demand for grade crossing improvements arises, in 
general,” said the report, “not from any change in railway 
operation, but from the change in character and increase in 
volume of traffic on the highways. As it is found impossible 
to eliminate all grade crossings, the growing importance of 
highway traffic is resulting in an increasing demand for grade 
crossing protection. 


“That the railroads should contribute to the cost of grade 
crossing protection is so generally admitted as to need no 
development, but, except in a few states, the practice has been 
to require the railways to pay the entire cost of such protec- 
tion. To throw the entire burden of expense upon the railways 
is neither fair nor in the best interests of either the railways 
or the public. With the increasing competition between trans- 
portation agencies, the best interests of the public as well as 
of the railways demand that those costs which properly belong 
to it be charged against each agency of transportation, whether 
by air, by water, by highway or by rail.” 


High Cost of Water 


While everyone knows that the railways of the United 
States are operated by steam power, it is doubtful if many have 
realized the water problem which the railways face in pro- 
ducing this steam power. It is more doubtful if many know 
that the Class I steam lines spend more than $25,000,000 an- 
nually for water for their locomotives. The railways of this 
country use 900 million gallons of water daily, while the total 
number of water stations on railroads is not far from’ 9,000. 
This statement was made in a report dealing with the problem 
of the railways in securing adequate supplies of pure, soft water 
for use in locomotive boilers and the methods by which this 
problem is being met. 

The importance of this problem is apparent from the state- 
ment made that the damage done by hard and muddy waters 
amounts to as much as $4,000 a locomotive a year in additional 
coal, boiler washing, and boiler repairs alone. This includes 
nothing for the loss of engine time while undergoing these 
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extra repairs and washings, nothing for the injury to train 
service from boiler failures on the road, and nothing for trajy 
delays while waiting for engines from the roundhouse. 

On one light traffic division 600 miles long of a particular 
railway, water treating plants were installed on 130 miles where 
water supplies were bad. After the installation of these plants 
the division operating .cost dropped $25,000 a month, solely 
because of the dependability of the locomotives. For one year 
this amounts to $300,000, or $500 a mile, or $6,000 a year for 
each of the fifty locomotives employed. The statement was 
made that the value to a railroad of water exactly suited to 
boiler use is so great that no imaginable price is prohibitive. 


Officers Installed 


The following officers were installed March 7: 

President, Louis Yager of St. Paul, Minn., assistant chief 
engineer of the Northern Pacific Ry.; first vice-president, G, p. 
Brooke of Richmond, Va., general manager of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Ry.; second vice-president, L. W. Baldwin of St. Louis, 
Mo., president of the Missouri Pacific System; secretary, BE, 4. 
Fritch of Chicago, Ill. (re-elected); Treasurer, F. J. Stimson of 
Chicago, Ill., assistant chief engineer, maintenance, Westerp 
Region, Pennsylvania R. R. (re-elected); directors, J. BE. Arm. 
strong of Montreal, assistant chief engineer of the Canadian 
Pacific Ry.; C. C. Cook of Baltimore, Md., maintenance enginee;y 
of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R., and Frank Ringer of St. Louis, 
Mo., chief engineer of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines. 


REDUCTION IN ACCIDENTS 


“The most recent records on railroad safety show a marked 
reduction in passenger fatalities. Twenty years ago there were 
six times as many and ten years ago three times as many 
passengers killed as in 1927, when there were but 88. Over 
800 million passengers were carried on the steam lines in that 
year, so the ratio was but one fatality among about 10 million 
passengers.” So stated C. F. Stoltz, of Cincinnati, signal engi- 
neer of the Big Four Railroad and chairman of the Signal Sec. 
tion of the American Railway Association, in opening the annual 
convention of that organization in Chicago, March 4. He pointed 
out that the increased efficiency of railroad operation was due 
in great measure to the signal and interlocking equipment now 
being used. 

“It is estimated,” continued Mr. Stoltz, “that a locomotive 
engineering operating on the average American railroad 
equipped with an automatic block signal system will encounter 
25,000 signals displaying correct indications for each one that 
causes him to make an unnecessary stop. The ratio of correct 
signal indications to the number of false indications displayed is 
conservatively estimated at four million to one. This means 
that the average locomotive engineer will not encounter a single 
false signal indication once in his lifetime of service.” 

W. P. Borland, director of the Bureau of Safety of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, addressed the convention on 
automatic train control. He said: 


The Commission’s fundamental interest in this matter is safety 
of rail operation. We are not going to be so insistent about train 
control as the only thing that needs to be done, but in places where 
evidence is positive that train control is needed the Commission is 
going to require it. In places where other methods would be as 
effective to accomplish the result, the Commission is going to be 
willing to permit the railroads to use those methods. 


FARM PRICE INDEX ADVANCES 


“The index of the general level of farm prices advanced 
from 133 to 136 per cent of the pre-war level from January 15 
to February 15,’ says the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
the Department of Agriculture. “At 136 the index is 1 point 
above February, 1928, and the highest February figure since 
1926. 

“The advance in the index of farm prices from January 1 
to February 15 was due to higher prices for all grains, fruits 
and vegetables, cotton, cottonseed, hogs, lambs, chickens and 
work animals, which more than offset slight declines in the 
farm prices of beef cattle and veal calves and seasonal declines 
in butter and egg prices. 

“Indices of farm prices by groups of commodities changed 
as follows: Grains advanced 8 points; meat animals, 4 points; 
fruits and vegetables, 2 points; and cotton and cottonseed, 1 
point. Poultry products declined 3 points, and dairy products 1 
point. 

“The farm price of hogs on February 15, at $8.88 per 
hundred pounds, was about 8.5 per cent higher than on January 
15 and approximately 16.5 per cent above a year ago....- 
the grains, corn leads in the magnitude of price change from 
January 15 to February 15, advancing approximately 8 per 
cent during the month. The advance in the farm price was 
fairly general over the United States except for a slight decline 
along the Pacific coast. On February 15 the farm price of corm 
was about 10 per cent above a year ago... . The farm price of 
wheat advanced about 6 per cent from January 15 to February 
15, reaching $1 per bushel for the first time since July, 1928. 
However, the farm price is still approximately 10 per cent 
below February of last year.” 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
problems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
help him in his work. ; 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this department any 
question, legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer 
, or that involves a situation too complex for the kind of investigation 
herein contemplated. 
3 Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


—_— 


Reconsignment vs. New Shipment 


Oklahoma.—Question: The question has been raised as to 
when a shipment in transit becomes a new shipment. 

It is our contention that where a shipment was moving in 
transit and the old contract was fulfilled and abrogated and a 
new contract was taken out with a new consignor, new con- 
signee and new destination, that this constituted a new ship- 
ment and was entitled to rate from re-billing point, regardless 
of where shipment might have originated. In other words, we 
are desirous of ascertaining just what constitutes a new ship- 
ment in instances of this kind. 


Will you kindly let us have your advice in matter. 


Answer: In Woodward & Son vs. Southern Ry. Co., 146 
I. C. C. 583, the Commission said that tariff provisions cannot 
be held to be conclusive as to the character of a particular 
movement; that is, whether it is a separate or a through move- 
ment; that such provisions are conclusive as to the applicable 
rate, once the character of the movement is determined, but 
they are only part of the considerations entering into a deter- 
mination as to what in fact was the character of the movement; 
that they must be considered together with other circumstances 
bearing on the character of the transportation which was within 
the contemplation of the parties, citing A. C. L. R. R. vs. Stand- 
ard Oil Co., 275 U. S. 257, 268. Furthermore, that the fact that 
a carrier retains custody of a shipment during the detention 
of a car at the billed destination does not in and of itself alter 
or control the status of the subsequent movement from the 
point. 


In a recent case, namely, James P. Karr vs. L. & N. R. R. 
Co., Docket No. 20758 (mimeographed), the Commission said: 


a 


Nevertheless, if he was led to believe that reconsignment was 
definitely refused, he may have considered it useless to reduce such 
instructions to writing. He surrendered the original bill of lading 
and paid the charges demanded for the inbound movement. New 
bills of lading were issued, carrying no reference to the previous 
movement and consigning the shipments to Bremen, Ky., with in- 
structions to set out at the dredge switch. Bremen is 4 miles beyond 
Moorman and 3 miles beyond the dredge switch. Complainant pre- 
paid the charges demanded for the outbound movement. No re- 
consignment charges were collected. Whether or not the movement 
beyond Moorman was interstate must be determined by the essential 
character of the commerce, taking into consideration, among other 
things, the intention of the party controlling the movement of the 
traffic; and this must be ascertained from all the pertinent facts, 
circumstances, and conditions, and not be mere billing or forms of 
contract. The transactions at Moorman constituted reconsignment. 
The shipments never lost their interstate character from the time 
ped _—— to move until] they were delivered at the dredge 
switch. 


Generally speaking, the rule may be said to be that the 
intention of the parties at the time the shipment leaves original 
point of shipment determines the character of the shipment 
beyond the original billed destination, that is, whether a move- 
ment to the second billed destination was in contemplation at 
the time the shipment was delivered to the carrier for trans- 
portation at its original point of shipment. 

Shipping—Discount for Contract Shippers 

Michigan.—Question: Recently we have had inquiries from 
several foreign countries on our products, and our prospective 
customers have asked us to quote them the ocean rates. 

Upon taking this up with the steamship lines, they have 
advised us that if we would sign a conference agreement they 
could quote us considerably cheaper rates. 

Will you kindly advise us the disadvantages, if any, in con- 
nection with the signing of these agreements? Do any of the 
foreign countries penalize United States shippers for signing 
these contracts? 

Answer: It appears that the practice to which you refer is 


that which was the subject of the report and order of the 
United States Shipping Board in Docket No. 15, Eden Mining 
Co. vs. Bluefield’s Fruit and Steamship Co., 1 U. S. S. B. 41, in 
which the board held that the exaction of higher rates from 
complainants than from shippers who had agreed to give the 
respondent their exclusive patronage, subjected complainants to 
undue and unreasonable prejudice and disadvantage and con- 
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stituted unjust discrimination between shippers in violation ot 
sections 16 and 17 of the shipping act. 

Apparently, there is no advantage to be had in signing one 
of the contracts or agreements to which you refer, unlegs you 
see fit to do so, it being possible to recover, damages, Upon 
proof thereof, in the event that you are discriminated againg 
in favor of other shippers. 

We are not aware of any penalties imposed by foreign 
countries upon shippers who sign contracts of this nature, 


Inspection—Liability of Carrier for Unauthorized 


Minnesota——Question: Are there any cases which hold that 
a carrier is liable to shipper where the carrier permits inspec. 
tion contrary to the provisions in an order bill of lading as 
follows: 


The surrender of the Original Order Bill of lading properly jp. 
dorsed shall be required before delivery of the property. Inspection 
of property covered by the bill of lading will not be permitted unless 
provided by law or unless permission is indorsed on the original pjjj 
of lading or given in writing by the shipper. 


134 N. Y. S. 323 reads, in part, as follows: 


If an examination of the property in violation of the agreement 
between the parties causes damage to it, then the first acceptor 
may be made to pay for that damage. 


Are there any cases following the New York decision? 

Answer: Viewing the order bill of lading provision re. 
garding inspection strictly as a contractual provision between 
the carrier and consignor, it would seem that the carrier should 
be liable in damages for a loss proved to have resulted from 
its violation of the provision of the order bill of lading respecting 
inspection by the order-notify party, although we can locate no 
cases so holding. 

It has, however, been held that the carrier is not Mable 
in conversion for the value of goods because of an unauthorized 
inspection. See Hines vs. Scott, 248 S. W. 663; Ernest vs. 
D. L. & W., 134 N. Y. S. 322, and cases cited therein. Elm City 
Lumber Co. vs. A. C. L., 88 S. E. 139; Quinn-Shepardson Co. vs. 
Great Northern Ry. Co., 169 N. W. 422; Plumb vs. Bridge, 113 
N. ¥.. &.. 92. 

Furthermore, in view of the provisions of the statutes of 
certain states which, as we understand, accord the consignee 
the right to inspect an order-notify shipment, regardless of 
the bill of lading provision, and when taking into consideration 
the right of inspection which the consignee possesses, under 
the decisions in such cases as Thick vs. Detroit U. & R. Ry. 
Co., 101 N. W. 67 (Mich.); A. Newmark & Co. vs. Smith, 14 
Pac. 1064 (Calif.); Imperial Products Co. vs. Capitol Chemical 
Co., 176 N. Y. S. 49; Whitney vs. McLean, 38 N. Y. S. 798, de 
pending upon the terms of the contract of sale, it is doubtful 
whether the carrier may lawfully enter into a contract with 
the consignor, such as it apparently does under the order-notify 
bill of lading provision, in contravention of the right of the 
consignee, although its action in this respect, it may be argued, 
is justified on the ground that it may properly enter into such 
a contract with the consignor, in the absence of special notice 
of the rights of the consignee in a particular instance, and that 
the right of the consignee must be asserted against the con 
signor and not the carrier. 

See, in this connection, Hines vs. Scott, 248 S. W. 663, in 
which case the court, in a lengthy decision, reviews the law 
on this subject. On page 667 the court said: 


Under the authorities cited it is not sufficient to show a cause 
of action against the carrier, merely to show that the purchaser de- 
clined the shipment as a consequence of the inspection. In the present 
case there is no allegation or proof that the apples would have been 
accepted if the inspection had been refused. To constitute a cause 
of action against the carrier, it was necessary for appellee to — 
that there was loss, damage, or injury to the apples, which was ‘ 
result of the inspection made by Turner-Coffield Company. The ate 
shows nothing of the kind. If the shipment was _ wrongfully rejectes, 
appellee had a cause of action against Turner-Coffield Company. { 
it was rightfully rejected there was no cause of action. The =< 
appellant had nothing to do with making the rejection either jus 
fied or wrongful. 


Damages—Special—Liability of Carrier 

lowa.—Question: Our firm had an erection job of a struc 
ture at a certain town. A shipment of tools and equipment for 
erection use was carelessly delayed in transit by the ralires® 
company. On account of this unreasonable delay our crew a 
men at destination were obliged to idly await the arrival 0 
the shipment of tools and equipment, causing us considerable 
expense in extra wages. 

We filed a claim with the carrier covering this loss, but 
our claim was declined, with the statement that such damages 
were classed as special damages, and that in order to recover 
such damages it would have been necessary that we notify 
them at time shipment was tendered to them that such dam- 
ages would occur in case of delay. 

Kindly give us your opinion in this case, also cite I. C. C. 
ruling in similar case. 

Answer: It is a rule of universal application that damages 
recoverable for delay in transportation must be such as might 
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reasonably have been contemplated by the parties at the time 
the contract of carriage was made, and that special damages 
for delay are recoverable only in case the shipper, at or before 
the time he tendered his goods for shipment, informed the 
carrier of the special circumstances which rendered the prompt 
transportation and delivery of the goods at their destination 
necessary. To say that it is urgent or imperative that prompt 
delivery must be had is not sufficient without stating the rea- 
sons therefor. 

To render effective the notice of special circumstances, it 
is essential that it be given at or before the time of the making 
of the contract of shipment. A notice of the circumstances 
rendering prompt transportation necessary, given after the 
carrier has accepted the goods for transportation, does not 
affect the original contract and is not sufficient to fasten on 
the carrier a liability for special damages growing out of such 
circumstances on account of delay occurring during transporta- 
tion. Thus a notice is insufficient which is given after a ship- 
ment has started on its way and before it has reached its 
destination. 

The above has reference to what is termed actual notice. 
There is, however, another form of notice which is termed 
constructive notice, under which doctrine a carrier may be held 
liable if it appears from the nature of the goods shipped or 
from other circumstances, that the carrier ought to have known 
of the consequences which would follow from a delay in trans- 
portation, the carrier being charged with notice of such circum- 
stances, although no actual notice was given. Under those cir- 
cumstances, a court will infer knowledge on the part of the 
carrier. See Central Fruit Co. vs. Savannah, etc., R. Co., 69 
Fed. 683; San Antonio, ete., R. Co. vs. Houston Packing Co. 
(Tex.), 167 S. W. 228; R.. Co. vs. Bell (Tex.), 197 S. W. 322; 
Bawer vs. Barrett, 171 N. Y. S. 322. 

To authorize a recovery of such damages as will not ordi- 
narily flow from a loss or any injury of goods shipped, it is 
essential that at the time of shipment the peculiar circum- 
stances from which special damages would arise because of loss 
or injury should be made known to the carrier. 

It is our opinion that the damages you sustained by reason 
of the delay to the tools and equipment fall within the category 
of special damages which are not recoverable unless, as the 
the goods are delivered to the carrier for transportation, the 
carrier is advised that such damages will result from the loss 
of or injury to the goods. 

Tariff Interpretation—Intermediate Rule—Application of Routing 


Pennsylvania.—Question: In the absence of specific routing 
instructions in a tariff to the contrary will the rate made by the 
use of the intermediate clause apply to an unnamed point via 
all routes that are open to the named point upon which the 
rate is based, or must the route be restricted to only apply 
via the route over which the unnamed point is intermediate 
to the basing point? 

Answer: In Standard Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 139 
I. C. C. 297, 300, the Commission said that the sole purpose of 
an intermediate rule is to provide rates at points at which 
fourth section violations would occur if higher rates were charged 
thereto than to a further distant point to which they are directly 
intermediate; that it affords an expedient method for complying 
with the fourth section order in order to avoid more expensive 
forms of publication which otherwise would be necessary, and 
is in the nature of a special or emergency measure. 

Inasmuch as an intermediate rule is applicable only when 
a point is directly intermediate to a more distant point, it neces- 
sarily follows that the rate to the intermediate point applies 
only via the route via which the intermediate point is directly 
intermediate to the more distant point. Therefore, a rate to 






















































intermediate rule, will not apply via routes other than those 
via which it is intermediate to the more distant point, the rate 
to which point is applied at the intermediate point. 


Tariff Interpretation—Combination Rates—Lowest Applicable in 
Absence of Through Rates 


Illinois—Question: On June 22, 1926, we made shipment 
of 40 tubs of butter from Louisville, Ky., to Cleveland, O., rout- 
ing same via C. I. & L. to Chicago, B. & O., in order to protect 
refrigeration. 

The railroad company assessed the Chicago combination of 
rates, namely, 71 cents to Chicago, 7244 cents beyond, due to 
the fact that through rates do not apply via the route the ship- 
ment traveled, according to the Individual Exception to Applica- 
tions of Rates, carried on page 189 of Jones’ I. C. C. 938. 

While we admit that the through rate does not apply, it is 
our contention that we are entitled to the lowest combination 
of rates applicable via the route the shipment traveled, which 
we figured to be the Smiths, Indiana, from which point through 
rate is published to Cleveland, O., via Monon, Chicago, B. & O. 

The carriers have declined our claim, contending that the 
Chicago combination is the correct rate applicable, and we would 
thank you to let us have your opinion, together with I. C. C. 
decisions covering. 








an intermediate point, arrived at under the application of an. 
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Answer: A local or joint rate from point of origin to deg. 
tination when duly established for application via a route jg the 
applicable rate via that route, notwithstanding that it may be 
higher than the aggregate of intermediate rates. 

However, in the absence of a local or joint rate from point 
of origin to destination, the lowest aggregate of intermediate 
rates may be applied. See Birmingham Traffic Bureay Vs 
Director-General, 115 I. C. C. 33. : 

There appears to be no reason why the lower combination 
over Smiths, Ind., may not be applied, on the shipment in ques. 
tion. 


Routing and Misrouting—Duty of Carrier to Forward via Cheap. 
est Available Route in the Absence of Routing Instructions 

Virginia—Question: Will you kindly give us your opinion 
in regard to the following situation: 

Carload shipment moves via carrier “A” to junction point 
on carriers “B” and “C.” Carrier “C” has lower rate to des. 
tination than carrier “B.” Is carrier “A” liable for misrouting 
account of delivering shipment to carrier “B” instead of to car. 
rier “C” when no routing, rate or delivery line is shown in pjjj 
of lading? 

Answer: Where more than one route is available in for. 
warding a shipment, it is the duty of the carrier, in the absence 
of routing instructions, to forward it by a route taking the loy. 
est rate. Lord & Bushnell Co. vs. M. C. R. R. Co. 22LQa¢ 
463; Goodkind Bros. vs. C. I. & L. Ry. Co., 21 I. C. C. 17. Hoy. 
ever, if, all things considered, it would be unreasonable to ship 
by a cheaper route, the carrier is not compelled to do so. The 
duty is upon the carrier to select the cheaper route only “jf 
other conditions are reasonably equal.” Resort to the more 
expensive route may be justified, and the justification may rest 
either upon a peculiar circumstance of a general case, or upon 
a general practice. No. Pac. Co. vs. Solum, 247 U. S. 477; 
McCaull-Dinsmore Co. vs. G. N. Ry. Co., 47 I. C. C. 581. In the 
latter case, the Commission held that the shipment was not 
misrouted, because it was shown that the claimed intrastate 
route was neither reasonable nor practicable. 


Refund of Charge Assessed Where Service Covered by Charge 
Is Not Performed by Carrier 


California.—Question: We had a shipment of lettuce mov- 
ing from a point in California to a destination in Texas, car 
moving “Dry car loaded, do not ice.” The car was refused and 
we ordered it forwarded to A, and instructed the carrier to 
“initial ice only” the car at B. 

The carrier failed to initially ice the car, and we filed claim 
for the refund of the value of the initial ice, plus refund of 20 
per cent of the refrigeration charge from that point to St. Louis. 

The carrier has refused to make refund of the amount, 
as it was the opinion of their legal department that the charge 
for rule 240 service is in order when the car moved under rule 
240 instructions, regardless of the omission of any of that serv- 
ice, because it is a service of protection, and the shipper is 
fully compensated in damage for any loss due to failure to so 
protect the shipment. 

Please advise if the carrier’s stand is correct, and if our 
only recourse is through a damage claim. 

Answer: It is true that had the carrier complied with your 
instructions to furnish initial icing at B, the carrier would not 
have been liable for injury to the shipment resulting from de- 
terioration due to insufficient refrigeration while the shipment 
was in transit from B to A, and that, owinng to its failure to 
comply with your instructions as to initial icing the car, it is 
liable for loss due to deterioration resulting from its failure to 
ice the car. Nevertheless, we do not believe that it is entitled 
to assess charges for service which was not furnished. The 
carrier’s contention is in effect that the icing charge is assess- 
able as a payment for insyrance furnished by the carrier, but 
the tariff publishing the icing charge provides for the collection of 
the charge for icing service furnished by the carrier and not 
for insurance. Under the common law the carrier might well 
exact a charge for insurance furnished in the transportation 
of the shipment in question, but under the interstate commerce 
act all charges for transportation services must be published, 
and no charge may be assessed for a service not performed 
by the carrier. We locate no decision of the Commission sp 
cifically in point. 

Tariff Interpretation—Refrigeration—Basis Applicable Where 
Shipper Fails to Give Instructions as to Character of Service 
Desired 
Colorado.—Question: A shipper ordered an iced car for 

shipping melons. At the time loading was completed the ship- 

per found that he would be unable to reach the freight office 
before closing time, and phoned billing instructions, but nes 
lected to give icing instructions en route. The agent put his 
own instructions on the billing, i. e., standard refrigeration 
service desired, whereas the shipper desired to handle shipment 
with ice in bunkers of car without re-icing in transit, as per rule 
240 of Perishable Protective Tariff No. 3. 
Later, when bill of lading was presented to the shipper for 
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signing he refused to sign with icing instructions to the effect 
that standard refrigeration service was desired, and, therefore, 
no bill of lading was issued, as the railroad refused to accept 
it otherwise. The bill of lading was not presented for signing, 
however, until after car had reached destination. 

The railroad is now demanding standard refrigeration charge 
as per section 2, giving as their authority rule 81-B of supple- 
ment 12, Perishable Protective Tariff No. 3, which was in effect 
at the time shipment moved. However, this rule provides that 
when shipments are received from shipper without instructions 
as to character of service desired, but with ice in tanks or 
bunkers of car, shipment will be handled under refrigeration 
as per sections 2, 3 or 4; but section 2 gives the option of han- 
dling without re-icing in transit at certain charges, as per rule 
240 of stated refrigeration charges as per Table No. 10. 

We would be pleased to have your opinion as to liability 
of shipper for stated refrigeration charges. 

Answer: In our opinion, it is not logical to construe the 
provisions of paragraph A of rule 81 of the Perishable Protective 
Tariff so as to accord a shipper the basis provided for in rule 
240 where no instructions are furnished by the shipper as to 
the character of service he desires merely because paragraph 
A of rule 81 provides that under such circumstances shipments 
will be handled under refrigeration as per sections 2, 3 or 4 of 
the tariff, as they respectively apply. Such an interpretation 
is not warranted, in our opinion, in view of the provisions of 
paragraph F of rule 240, which states that on shipments moving 
under paragraph A of this rule shippers must note on bills of 
lading and billing instructions one of three specified notations. 
Furthermore, the context of paragraph A of rule 240 shows 
that it is applicable only when shipments are forwarded under 
instructions from the shipper reading, ‘‘do not re-ice.” 

In our opinion, charges on the shipment in question may 
be assessed by the carrier on the basis of the standard refrig- 
eration rates provided for in section 2 of the tariff, assuming 
that the charges provided for in sections 3 and 4 do not apply. 


Rates—Reasonableness of—Raw Materials and Refuse 


Illinois—Question: Can you kindly refer me to several 
decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission relating to 
rates on refuse or raw materials? 

We want particularly to have reference to opinions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to the effect that raw ma- 
terials should take lower rates or ratings than finished articles, 
and that rates on refuse materials should be lower than the 
rates on the materials from which the refuse is derived. 

Answer: With respect to this question, see the Commis- 
sion’s opinions in E. St. Louis Cotton Oil Co. vs. St. L-S. F. 
Ry. Co., 20 I. C. C. 37; Bulte Milling Co. vs. C. & A. R. Co., 15 
I. C. C. 351, 364; Massee & Felton Lumber Co. vs. Sou. Ry. 
Co., 23 I. C. C. 110; Assn. of Union Made Garment Manufacturers 
of America vs. C. & N. W., 16 I. C. C. 405. The above cases 
relate to the proposition that, as a general rule, the manufac- 
tured products should take a higher rate than the raw products 
from which the finished products are made. There are excep- 
tions to this rule, however, and this is so with respect to live 
stock and the rates on the products of live stock; also grain and 
grain products. Chicago Board of Trade vs. C. & A. R. Co., 
4 I. C. C. 158; Chicago Live Stock Exchange vs. C. G. W., 10 
I. C. C. 429; Investigation of Alleged Unreasonable Rates on 
Meat, 20 I. C. C. 160; Sinclair vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 21 
I. C. C. 490; Western Rate Advance Case, 1915. 35 I. C. C. 497; 
Kansas-Colorado Flour Rates, 29 I. C. C. 459, 32 I. C. C. 602; 
Wheat Rates from Oklahoma, 30 I. C. C. 93. 

With respect to rates on refuse, see Cutler-Hammer Manu- 
facturing Co. vs. Director-General, 88 I. C. C. 600. 


Tariff Interpretation—Rate Applicable on Less-than-Carload 
Shipment Loaded in Two Cars 


Illinois—Question: Our shipper at Lockport, N. Y., ten- 
dered to the railroad company on one bill of lading 2,828 boxes 
of cotton batting, weight 18,275 pounds. This was tendered 
as an L. C. L. shipment and the entire shipment could not be 
loaded in any one car. This weight was placed in two Cars, 
a 40-ft. and a 36-ft. car. 

Will you kindly advise what should be the lowest charge 
on the entire shipment? Should the shipment be handled as 
a strictly L. C. L. shipment or two carloads, or could it be 
handled as one carload and one car based on L. C. L. rates, 
taking rule 15, section 1, of C. F. C., No. 5, which reads: “The 
charge for a car fully loaded must not exceed the charge for 
the same lot of freight if taken as a L. C. L. shipment” into 


consideration. This, you will note, applies to a “car” and not 
to a shipment. 
Answer: In our opinion, the less-than-carload rate must 


be applied on the amounts loaded in both cars. 

We can locate no opinion of the Commission which con- 
strues the provisions of section 1 of rule 15, in so far as the 
application of the carload rate as a follow lot shipment, under 
rule 24, as a maximum on a less-than-carload shipment is con- 
cerned. However, such a ruling would not be applicable in the 
instant case, as rule 24 is not applicable, owing to the fact that 
the minimum weight on cotton batting is less than 30,000 pounds 
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and the rating is subject to rule 34, rule 24 not being applicable 
where a minimum is less than 30,000 pounds nor on articles 
subject to rule 34. 

The application of the portion of rule 15 quoted in your 
letter would not, in our opinion, result in the application of 
the carload rate on one of the cars and the less-than-carloaq 
rate on the other car, as this provision of rule 15 merely makes 
the less-than-carload rate the maximum on a shipment which 
fills a car. 

Tariff Interpretation—Application of Official Classification gy. 
ceptions to Rule 10 of Consolidated Classification 


Ohio.—Question: We have been shipping for the past fey 
years salad dressing in glass in with carloads of oleomargarin 

The railroads have been charging us third class on the 
oleo, which is the correct carload rate, and the second clags 
rate on the salad dressing in glass. They now inform us that 
they are in a position to refund us by lowering the rate op 
salad dressing to the third class rate, stating as their authority 
Interstate Commerce Commission, decision No. 123756, Septem. 
ber 10, 1927. 

This decision was handed down on item 4223, Exceptions 
to the Official Classification. A portion of this paragraph reads: 
“In the event the classification or commodity tariffs provide 
different less-than-carload ratings or rates for the same article 
in various kinds of packages, the packing requirements for the 
article in carloads and the lowest of the less-than-carload rat. 
ings or rates in the form shipped, will govern.” 

In our interpretation, in order to secure the third class 
rating on salad dressing in with cars of oleomargarin, it would 
be necessary to ship a portion of the salad dressing in cans, 
which takes a third class rate. We might state that the oleo 
in the above cars weighs approximately 25,000 pounds and the 
salad dressing 4,000 pounds. 

We realize that their interpretation of this decision will 
benefit us grossly, but before filing claims for these refunds, we 
wish to be absolutely sure that we are right. 

Will you kindly advise what interpretation you have to offer? 

Answer: As we construe item 4223 of Agent B. T. Jones’ 
Freight Tariff 130-S, I. C. C. No. 2129, the provisions of the para- 
graph of this item quoted by you authorize the application of 
the lowest rating, namely, third class, on salad dressing in glass 
or earthenware, included in a mixed carload with oleomargarin. 
This paragraph of item 4223, in effect, sets aside the difference 
in classification ratinngs due to the form of the package in 
which an article is shipped and permits of the application of 
the ratings on the articles in the most desirable package to the 
article in a less desirable package. This concession is no doubt 
due to the fact that the article is moving as a carload shipment, 
and not as an L. C. L. shipment, which might be placed ina 
car with other articles, which fact would increase the carrier's 
risk for injury to the shipment. 

Tariff Interpretation—Stop in Transit to Partly Unload 

Illinois.—Question: In the case a car of meat from Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., billed straight to Houston, Tex., to stop off at Beav- 
mont, Tex., to partly unload, has the consignee any jurisdiction 
in changing routing so that car would stop first at Houston, 
then proceed to Beaumont; in other words, change the first stop 
from Beaumont to Houston? 

Would appreciate your advice, with reference to one or 
two rulings of the Commission in a like case. 

Answer: The rates published in Agent Johanson’s Tariff 
No. 2-L, I. C. C. No. 1777, are subject to the exceptions and rules 
published in Agent Johanson’s Tariff I. C. C. No. 2063. Item 
536 of the latter tariff provides that fresh meats and packing- 
house products, in carloads, originating at points in Iowa and 
destined to points in Texas will be permitted one stop in transit 
to partially unload at points in Texas. ‘The provisions of item 
536 are subject to the provisions of item 456, paragraph 10-A 
of which states that the stopover point must be located directly 
intermediate between the initial point of shipment and the ult: 
mate destination. 

Unless via the route of movement, Houston, Tex., is inter 
mediate to Beaumont, Tex., a shipment could not, under the 
provisions of paragraph 10-A of item 456, be stopped at Houston 
and the through rate to Beaumont, Tex., protected. The shipment 
would be subject to the combination of locals over Houston, Tex. 


Tariff Interpretation 


Wisconsin.—Question: We will appreciate your interpreta 
tion of the following J. J. Cottrell’s Freight Tariff No. 52, I. C. C. 
No. 607, page 7, item 255, reading as follows: 

DESCRIPTION NO. A-1 
Item No. 255. t 

Furniture, new (except chairs), finished or in the white, straigh 
or mixed, and chairs when mixed with other articles named, C. 
minimum weight 12,000 pounds. 

Fixtures (not including show or display cases and cabinets, oF 
iron or steel railings and partitions), for fitting post offices, stores, 
offices, saloons, banks, barber shops, etc., with or without mirrors. 

Bedsteads, N. O. S. 

Bookcases, N. O. S. 
Book cases and desks, combination, etc. 
Is it your interpretation that a car loaded with davenports, 


settees and other articles of furniture not mentioned in th 
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particular item, and also chairs, etc., mentioned in this item 
is applicable under the above item? In other words, is a car 
containing chairs, davenports, and settees privileged to move 
under the above mentioned item? 

Answer: In our opinion, item 255 of Agent Cottrell’s Tariff 
I. C. C. No. 607 applies on furniture, new, as described in the 
Consolidated Classification, and on chairs when in mixed car- 
loads with articles listed in item 255; that is, with bedsteads, 
book cases, etc.. 

The item, however, would not authorize the movement of 
chairs in a mixed carload with davenports or settees, the latter 
two articles not being listed in the item. 


Tariff Interpretation 


New York.—Question: We would appreciate it if you would 
favor us with your opinion on the following questions, on 
which we have been unable to come to an agreement with the 
Morgan Line: 

In Agent Sedgman’s tariff 16-L, I. C. C. 191, is published a 
through first class rate of $2.58 per 100 pounds applying from 
New York Piers of Morgan Line to San Antonio, Tex. However, 
under item 751 of supplement No. 11 to this tariff, it has been 
provided that if the aggregate of intermediate rates on file with 
the Commission made a lower rate or charge than the through 
rate, such aggregate of rates can be applied. 

The Morgan Line contends under this application the cor- 
rect through first class rate is $2.541%4 per 100 pounds, made up 
as follows: 


Morgan Line, N. Y. Pier to (Clinton Docks), Houston. Rate, $1.38 
(Sedgman’s I. C. C. 191). ‘ 
Loading charge at Houston, 2% cents (A. C. Fonda’s I. C. C. 
, 262 per Item 70 of S. W. Lines I. C. C. 2008). 
Cc aa to Houston, 7.5 miles (Texas Lines mileage Circular I. C. 
Houston to San Antonio 205.7 miles (Texas Lines Short Line 
Mileage Circular I. C. C. 254). 
Total mileage 213.2—$1.14. 
Through rate, $2.54%. 


According to our interpretation of these tariffs the correct 
rate is $2.51%4, using the same factors as above, with the ex- 
ception that we have eliminated mileage from Clinton to Hous- 
ton of 7.5 miles in accordance with item 751 of supplement No. 
11 of Sedgman’s I. C. C. 16-L, I. C. C. 191, as, in our opinion, this 
item specifically states that in making up combinations you 
can apply the Morgan Line rate to Houston plus the rate beyond, 
and we, therefore, cannot see how the Morgan Line can assess 
mileage of 7.5 from Clinton to Houston. 

Another point we would like to clear up is the minimum 
charges on shipments moving coastwise from New York to Texas 
points. For instance, as permitted under item 751 of supple- 
ment No. 11 to Sedgman’s I. C. C. 191, we check a rate of 
$2.101%4 per 100 pounds from Morgan Line, N. Y., Piers to 
Brenham, Tex. Would this rate be subject to minimum charge 
og $2.38 contained in item 770-B of supplement No. 11 to Sedg- 
man’s I. C. C. 191, or, if not, what authority could be used in 
declining to pay such charge. 

Answer: In item 340 of Texas Lines’ Tariff 2-J, Agent 
Fonda’s I. C. C. No. 232 and also Agent Fonda’s Tariff, I. C. C. 
No. 174, it is provided that rates on all classes and commodities 
published therein applying between Houston, Tex., and other 
points in Texas, will also apply between Clinton (Harris Co.), 
Fidelity, Houston Heights, Magnolia Park, and Port Houston, 
and such points in Texas other than points named. 

It is our opinion that under this item the sum of the factors 
to and beyond Houston, without the addition of the 7% mles 
from Clinton to Houston, may, under the provisions of item 
751 of supplement 11 to Agent Sedgman’s tariff No. 16-L, I. C. C. 
No. 191, be applied as the maximum on a first class shipment 
from New York to San Antonio, Tex. 

The provisions of item 770-B of supplement 11, Agent Sedg- 
man’s tariff I. C. C. No. 191, govern all of the rates published 
in this tariff applicable to a shipment which would be subject 
to a minimum charge. 

Tariff Interpretation—Specific Import Rate Removes Application 
of Domestic Rates 

Alabama.—Question: I would like very much to have your 
opinion as to the correct application of the rates under the 
following conditions: 

There is in effect from point “A” to point “B” a specific 
commodity rate published in an import tariff applicable from 
shipside which is higher than the commodity rate published 
in a domestic tariff between the same points. 

The question is, can the lower domestic rate be applied 
regardless of the through published import rate? It is true the 
Commission has said in numerous cases that the specific rate 
takes precedence over any other rate, but I am unable to locate 
any decisions of the Commission in respect to import rates 
versus domestic rates. 

Answer: In regard to this question, we refer you to the 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission in E. L. Mc- 
Clung vs. Seaboard Air Line Railway Co., 136 I. C. C. 347, on 
page 348 of which the Commission said: 
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When the shipments moved a basing rate of 14 cents was 

effect from Jacksonville to Tampa on bananas moving interstat, in 
Jacksonville by rail. A rate of 24.5 cents was also in effect at they 
time on bananas between the same points, applicable on interstane 
traffic other than that moving under the 14 cents rate, Prior > 
February 1, 1926, the 24.5 cent rate was applicable on import shi 
ments in the absence of a specific import rate. On that date the 
60-cent rate was specifically established on import traffic. Complaing : 
contends that, as the import tariff did not by its terms specifically 
cancel the 24.5 cent rate, that rate remained applicable on im 4 
shipments. This contention cannot be sustained. A rate establishes 
to apply specifically on import shipments does not conflict with» 
rate which would be applicable in the absence of the specific import 
rate, The 60-cent rate was applicable on these shipments. The tt 
cent rate was canceled October 13, 1926. ” 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


Having learned that the annual meeting of the Associateg 
Traffic Clubs of America will be held in April this year instead 
of in June, as last year, the Industrial Transport Association, of 
England, has decided to postpone its proposed visit of a delega- 
tion to this country. It had been planning to send the delega. 
tion in May so as to visit the traffic club meeting. April ig too 
early, so the trip will not take place until September, 





Raymond A. McCaffrey, assistant traffic manager, United 
States Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry Company, who was elected 
president of the Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Clyh 
February 14, was 
born August 9, 1901, 
in Birmingham. In 
October, 1916, he 
became freight 
checker for the Har- 
rison Transfer Com- 
pany, and remained 
in that capacity 
until March, 1917, 
when he took serv- 
ice with the Bir- 
mingham Southern 
Railroad as_ record 
clerk. One year later 
he was promoted to 
yard clerk in which 
position he remained 
until March 1, 1920, 
when he became 
connected with the 
United States Cast 
Iron Pipe and 
Foundry Company, 
serving successfully 
as stenographer, 
chief clerk and as- 
sistant traffic man- 
ager. He has been 
secretary - treasurer 
of the Alabama Iron 
and Steel Conference 
since October 1, 1927. He was one of the organizers of the 
Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club in March, 1923, 
and has been actively identified with it ever since. In the 
recent campaign it was forcibly brought to the front that Mr. 
McCaffrey, as a candidate for president, running on a progres 
sive and constructive platform, was “a home town boy.” He 
received the largest majority ever given a candidate for that 
office in the Birmingham club. 











D. R. Crowley, district freight agent, New York Central, 
will represent the Ft. Wayne Transportation Club at the seventh 
annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at 
New York. 





The Traffic Club of Atlanta held a luncheon at the Atlanta 
Athletic Club March 4. The program was sponsored by the 
N. C. & St. L. and was arranged by T. M. Wilson, division 
freight agent of that road. Charles Barham, vice-president and 
traffic manager, Nashville, was the principal speaker. The 
Traffic Study Club will hold a meeting March 13. R. W. Rogers, 
superintendent, Seaboard Air Line, will speak on “Traffic Mea- 
sured by the Transportation Yardstick.” 





The Transportation Club of Terre Haute (Ind.) was orgal 
ized at a meeting February 19. H. A. Hollopeter, traffic mal 
ager, Terre Haute Chamber of Commerce, is president. The 
other officers are as follows: vice-presidents, C. H. Witt, general 
agent, Big Four, and Jonas Waffle, traffic manager, Coal Trade 
Association; secretary F. H. Voelker, assistant traffic manager, 
Coal Trade Association; treasurer, O. T. Boes, traffic managel, 
Turner Glass Company; board of governors, George Bates, 
general agent, C. & E. I.; P. M. Fagan, general agent, C. M. a 
P. & P.; John C. Fox, traffic manager, Highland Iron & Stee 
Company; E. A. Green, freight agent, Pennsylvania; C. » 
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Griffith, freight agent, Big Four; W. F. Harmon, traffic man- 
ager, Columbian Enameling & Stamping Company; J. M. Petrie, 
traffic manager, Commercial Solvents Corporation; H. D. Schlos- 
ser, assistant traffic manager, Terre Haute Chamber of Com- 
merce; F. R. Simmons, traffic manager and purchasing agent, 
Terre Haute Malleable and Manufacturing Company; R. M. 
Stevens, traffic manager, Terre Haute Paper Company, and C. T. 
May. The by-laws provide that the annual meeting shall be 
held the second Tuesday of March each year. A ‘“Presidents’ 
Night” is planned for the early part of April. 





Robert McDowell, who was elected president of the Miami 
Valley Traffic Club at its annual dinner, February 26, was 
born in Cincinnati, O., where he is now general agent of the 
Southern Pacific. 
His first railroad 
position was that of 
payroll clerk for the 
Cc. & O., at Coving- 
ton, Ky. Following 
that he was in the 
employ of the C. H. 
& D., now the B. & 
O., at Cincinnati, 
the Pere Marquette, 
at Detroit, the Big 
Four, at Cincinnati, 
and was steno- 
grapher, chief clerk, 
and city freight 
agent, successively, 
for the Frisco, at 
Cincinnati. He en- 
tered the service of 
the Southern Pacific 
in 1913 as city 
freight agent, at 
Cincinnati. He later 
was made general 
agent at Cleveland, 
from which position 
he came to his 
present post. He 
was one of the 
founders of the 
Cincinnati Traflic 
Club, having served as secretary of that organization the first 
two years after its inception, and as director two years later. 
He is a member of the Transportation Club of Louisville, the 
Transportation Club of Evansville, and has been an officer of 
the Miami Valley Traffic Club for four years. He has taken 
an active part in the work of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America. 








Traffic Club elected the following officers 
Dan Geilus, traffic manager, Paxton 
& Gallagher Company; first vice-president, Warren W. Brown, 
commercial agent, Nickel Plate; second vice-president, W. J. 
Humpert, traffic manager, Armour & Company; secretary-treas- 
urer, W. V. C. McCormack, traffic manager, American Milling 
Company; directors, E. T. Nuquist, traffic manager, Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills; G. F. Lavender, traffic manager, Trimble 
Brothers; W. C. Livingston, traffic manager, Omaha Cold Stor- 
age Company; William Culp, division freight agent, Wabash; 
Thomas Waters, district freight agent, Pennsylvania; Morris 
B. More, city freight agent, Union Pacific, and R. E. Stover, 
traffic manager, Omaha Flour Mills. 


The Omaha 
February 21: President, 





The Motor City Traffic Club will hold a St. Patrick’s Day 
dinner meeting at the Fort Shelby Hotel March 18. J. J. Don- 
ohue, general claims attorney, L. & N., will be the principal 
speaker. E. A. deFuniak, freight traffic manager, L. & N., will 
also be a guest of the club. 





The Traffic Club of Kalamazoo has appointed A. H. Bock, 
freight agent, New York Central, and C. E. Reed, agent, Grand 
Trunk, as delegates to the seventh annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America at New York. 





The Columbus Transportation Club will hold a “smoker” 
at the Neil House March 14. The annual dinner will be held 
April 9th, in honor of the Ohio Valley Shippers’ Advisory Board, 
which meets at Columbus on that date. 

The Traffic Club of Kansas City held a luncheon at the 
Baltimore Hotel March 4. A drawing was held for numerous 
prizes donated by members of the club and others. 





An open forum meeting on the subject of railroad consolida- 
tion will be held by The Traffic Club of Chicago the evening of 
The discussion will be led by T. C. Powell, M. N. 


March 18. 
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Billings, S. O. Dunn, and L. C. Sorrell. H. A. Palmer will 


preside. A dinner and dance will be held in the club rooms 
March 14. The ladies will hold an afternoon bridge precedin 
the dinner. The annual meeting and “stag” party will be held 
March 26. 


The Traffic Club of New Orleans held a luncheon at the 
Roosevelt Hotel March 4. The Rev. Wallace Burk, of Loyola 
University, spoke on “Radio in New Orleans.” The annual 
March “smoker” will be held March 16. 





The Junior Traffic Club of St. Louis held a dinner Meeting 
at the Warwick Hotel March 5. The new officers were installeq 
A tour through the plant of the Commonwealth Steel Company 
Granite City. Ill., was made March 2, in response to an invita. 
tion from the chairman of the tours committee of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 





The Traffic Club of Wichita held a luncheon at the Wichita 
Club March 7. A dinner dance will be held at the Green Parrot; 
Inn March 14. 





The Transportation Club of St. Paul held a luncheon at 
the Union Depot Dining Room March 5. G. E. Norberg, superip. 
tendent of deliveries, Dayton’s, and president, Minneapolis 
Delivery Superintendents’ Association, spoke on “Fleet Safety 
Campaigns.” : 





The Oklahoma City Traffic Club held a luncheon at the 
Chamber of Commerce Dining Room March 4. Carl MaGee. 
editor, Oklahoma News, was the speaker. 





The Traffic Club of Newark held a meeting at the Chamber 
of Commerce Building March 4. 





The Toledo Transportation Club held its monthly meeting 
at the Secor Hotel March 4. Dinner was served and there was 
a program of entertainment. Ed. Smith, program director and 
announcer, Toledo Blade, was the speaker. A nominating com- 
mittee was appointed to draw up a ticket of nominations. 





Representatives of the Illinois Terminal Railroad will be 
guests of the Traffic Club of St. Louis at a luncheon at the 
Jefferson Hotel March 11. 





The Knoxville Traffic Club will hold a “Ladies’ Night” at 
the Farragut Hotel March 20. Dinner will be served and there 
will be dancing and other entertainment. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles held a meeting 
at the Alexandria Hotel February 27. Miss Dessie Phipps, of 
Norton, Lilly and Company, chairman of the educational com- 
mittee, had charge. A. E. Norrbom, assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, Pacific Electric Railway, was the principal speaker. His 
subject was “The Bill of Lading Act.” There was a program of 
music. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco held a meet- 
ing at the Women’s City Club March 7. James H. Todd, 
assistant general freight agent, Sudden & Christenson Steam- 
ship Company, and president of the Pacific Traffic Association, 
was the principal speaker. His subject was “Barking Goldfish.” 





The Traffic Club of Philadelphia will hold an “Inaugural 
Dinner” at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel March 11. Major 
William D. Grant will speak on an aviation subject and there 
will be a program of vaudeville. 

The Transportation Club of Louisville will hold an “Aviation 
Night Dinner” at the Brown Hotel March 12. V. R. Jacobs, 
assistant manager, aeronautic department, Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, will be the principal speaker. His subject 
will be “Rigid Aircraft.” Lt. J. A. Ellison, in charge of Bowman 
Field, will also speak. Huston Quin, vice-president, Louisville 
Trust Company, will be toastmaster. The Rev. J. B. Weather- 
spoon, of Highland Baptist Church, will give the invocation and 
introductions will be made by L. F. McFarland, president of the 
club. There will be a program of music and other entertaln- 
ment. S. A. Cash, traffic manager, B. F. Avery & Sons, secretary 
of the club, and W. T. Vandenburgh, commercial agent, Sea- 
board Air Line, treasurer, have been appointed delegates t0 
the meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, at 
New . York. 





There was an attendance of more than 300 at the annual 
meeting of the Miami Valley Traffic Club at the Miami Hotel, 
Dayton, O., February 26. H. W. Arnold, general manager, 
Delco Light Company, Dayton, was the principal speaker. J. E. 
Haynes, traffic manager, Frigidaire Corporation, opened the 
meeting with a short address of welcome and summed up the 
accomplishments of the club in the last year, complimenting, ™ 
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~ GHIPMENTS under through bills of lading 
are moved across the border with utmost 
expediency; movement to final destination is 
' resumed without delay, once shipments are 
rn cleared through customs house. 
al 
Customs Agencies 
The National Railways of Mexico maintain official cus- 
1g toms agencies at El Paso, Eagle Pass, Laredo and Browns- 
d, ville, Texas, which are fully equipped to handle all 
y. shipments. The employment ofthese agencies affords 






many advantages, particularly in billing all customs and 
incidental charges including importation duties to be 
collected at destination. 








Fast Freight Service 


Allimport freight receives prompt and careful attention; 
is forwarded to destination on daily fast freight trains. 







For Complete Information 
Communicate with 






y F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agt. G. B. Aleman, Gen. Agt. 
1515 Penn Bldg. 2195 Ry. Exch. Bldg. 
New York City St. Louis, Mo. 











C F. N. Puente, Gen. Agt. A. Horcasitas, Com. Agt. 
: 441 Monadnock Bldg. 414 Whitney Bank Bldg 
San Francisco, Calif. New Orleans, La. 








F. C. Lona, Com. t 





Laredo to Mexico City . . . 53 Hours El Paso to Mexico City . . . 101 Hours 
Eagle Pass to Mexico City . . 67 Hours Brownsville to Mexico City . 69 Hours 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 





(jy TO EXPEDITE YOUR 
SHIPMENTS 





















You need have no fear in 
routing your shipments Via 
the Peoria Gateway. P. & P. 
U. Ry. Intermediate switch- 
| ing charge of $3.00 is named 
| in Agent E. B. Boyd’s Tariff 
| 152-H—I.C. C. No. A1805 and 
is absorbed by line haul car- 






sional ah iieaaatiaaaiad Railroad Company 


Subject te the Classifications aud terifis w effect on Ube Gee of tbe iusue of this Bill of Lading 

















Mr. Traffic Manager: 


We know that some Com- 
mercial traffic managers hesi- 
tate in showing intermediate 
switching carriers in Bills of 
Lading on account of fear of 
possible overcharges when 
intermediate switching car- 
rier is not always shown as a 
concurring carrier in road 
haul tariffs naming joint 
rates, 





















fing ery person or corporation 
destination, tf op its own roed or hts owe water Ih 
moutnelly agreed. a8 to each carrier of a! or 
party at any time teterested i el! or any of 
Citives Bot probibited Us law, berber pr 

egreed to by tbe shipper end accepted for 


Semsrexi-@ of the property under the contract) agrees to 
ine, otberwise to deliver to enotber cer 
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it every service to be performed hereunder sha!) be subject 
i te comtained. including the conditions on beck trreof «Pf t are Leredy 
bimeelf ené bis essignr 
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Mal! oF street address of cousigues—Fer purpen ff! vor ites 


riers under their absorption 
tariffs. (I. C. C. Conference 
Ruling No. 341.) Simply 
mark your Bill of Lading Via 
Peoria, Illinois, and P. & P. 
U. will speed the interchange 
between line haul carriers. 





































Switching Service Between 












Peoria and Pekin Unien Railway Company Illinois Central Railroad Company 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company Illineis Terminal R. R. System 
Chicago & Alton Railroad Cempany Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co. New York, Chicago & St. L. R. R. Co. (L. E. & W. Dist.) 
Chicage, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Ce. Pennsylvania Railroad 
Chicago and Ilinois Midland Ry. Peoria Terminal Company 
Chicago, Reck Island & Pacifie Railway Company Toledo, Peeria & Western Railroad 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicage & St. Louis Railway Company 
Inquiries solicited. Address E. F. STOCK, Traffic Manager, Union Station, Peoria, Ill. 





PEORIA AND PEKIN UNION RAILWAY COMPANY 
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particular, the membership committee for the number of new 
members obtained. S. T. Stackpole, Chicago, traffic manager, 
Pennsylvania, was toastmaster. Robert McDowell, president, 
spoke briefly with respect to plans for the coming year. 





The Transportation Club of Decatur will hold its ninth 
annual dinner March 21, in the new Decatur Masonic Temple, 
with Simeon D. Fess, senator from Ohio, as the principal 
speaker, and L. A. Downs, president, Illinois Central, Chicago, as 
toastmaster. A large attendance is expected. 





The Bridgeport Traffic Association will hold its sixth annual 
dinner at the Stratfield Hotel March 18. 





The Traffic Club of New York will hold a “St. Patrick’s 
Day Party” in its club rooms at the Park Central Hotel March 
16. Dinner will be served and there will be dancing and other 
entertainment. 





The Akron Traffic Club has elected the following officers: 
President, J. C. Williams, vice-president and traffic manager, 
A. C. & Y.; vice-president, E. L. Morgan, traffic manager, Miller 
Rubber Company; treasurer, J. M. South, soliciting agent, 
Pennsylvania; secretary, H. L. Sovacool, industrial agent, A. C. 
& Y.; directors, Allan Barr, assistant general agent, Erie; A. 
S. Baker, district freight agent, B. & O., C. H. Keller, assistant 
traffic manager, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, and L. E. 
Strobel, traffic manager, Biggs Boiler Company. 





The York Traffic Club will hold its monthly dinner meet- 
ing at the Y. M. C. A. March 14. It has been designated ‘Local 
Night.” One of the club members will lead discussion on 
“Motor Truck Transportation and Its Future.” 





The Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club will hold 
a luncheon at the Bankhead-Leland Hotel March 12. There 
will be a program of entertainment and President McCaffrey 
will outline plans for the coming year. 





The Traffic Club of Kansas City will hold a luncheon at the 
Baltimore Hotel March 11. P. P. Womer, president, Wash- 
burn College, Topeka, Kans., will speak on “Rehabilitation of 
Justice.” 


SOUTHWEST ADVISORY BOARD 


Reports of the commodity committees at the regular quar- 
terly meeting of the Southwest Shippers’ Advisory Board at 
Waco, Tex., March 7 indicated that carloadings in the territory 
for the second quarter of the year will total 546,963, as com- 
pared to 515,445 loaded in the same period last year. The re- 
ports indicated that business conditions were generally sound, 
although buying, both wholesale and retail, especially in rural 
districts, is largely confined to current necessities. That con- 
dition was expected to continue until the season is sufficiently 
advanced to make possible reasonably accurate estimates of 
production. 

A summary of the commodity committee reports compar- 
ing anticipated carloadings for the second quarter of the year 
with actual shipments in the same period last year follows: 

Increases are expected in the following: All grain, 15 per 
cent; flour, meal and other mill products, 10 per cent; cotton, 
15 per cent; citrus fruits, 30 per cent; other fresh fruits, 5 
per cent; fresh vegetables, except potatoes, 5 per cent; poultry 
and dairy products, 10 per cent; coal, coke and lignite, 5 per 
cent; ore and concentrates, 5 per cent; lumber and forest 
products, 5 per cent; retail lumber, 5 per cent; petroleum and 
petroleum products, 7 per cent; sugar, syrup, glucose and mo- 
lasses, 35 per cent; iron and steel, 10 per cent; cement, 5 per 
cent; brick and clay products, 5 per cent; agricultural imple- 
ments and vehicles other than automobiles, 10 per cent; auto- 
mobiles, trucks and parts, 700 per cent; fertilizers, 10 per cent; 
paper and products, 10 per cent; chemicals, 5 per cent; cotton 
mill products, 30 per cent; creosoted products, 10 per cent; 
wholesale drugs, 5 per cent; glass and glass products, 15 per 
cent; hardware, 5 per cent; rice and products, 5 per cent; 
sulphur, 5 per cent; and miscellaneous, 5 per cent. 

The only commodity expected to show a decrease is pota- 
toes, shipments of which are expected to be 25 per cent below 
those in the second quarter last year. 

Commodities, the shipments of which are expected to ap- 
proximate those of the second quarter last year, are: Hay; 
cottonseed and products, except oil; live stock; gravel, sand 
and stone; machinery and boilers; lime and plaster, and canned 
food products. 


CONSOLIDATION LEGISLATION 


President Butterworth, of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, has sent a letter to members of the Senate 
urging favorable action on the Fess railroad consolidation bill. 
The provisions of the bill, said he, were in harmony with the 
declarations of the chamber on the subject. 
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Personal Notes 


John R. Baker, of the traffic department of Armour and 
Company, Chicago, has been made vice-president and general 
manager of the Oklahoma National Stock Yards and vig. 
president of the Oklahoma City Junction Railway at Oklahoma 
City, Okla., effective April 1. 

Fred H. Hait has been appointed general agent, Texas 
Electric Railway, at Cleveland. 

H. A. Eberhart has been appointed assistant general frejgh 
agent (tariffs), Wheeling and Lake Erie and Lorain anq West 
Virginia, at Cleveland. The office of chief of tariff bureay has 
been abolished. 

William H. Skillen has been appointed general wester 
agent, Boston and Maine, at Chicago, succeeding T. D. Elliot 
who died. 

J. C. Stone has resigned as assistant general freight ang 
passenger agent, at Sacramento, Calif., Western Pacific, ga. 
ramento Northern and Tidewater Southern. The office has 
been abolished. 

W. J. Tremaine has been appointed general agent, Roscoe. 
Snyder and Pacific, at New Orleans. 

E. A. King has been appointed general agent, Piedmont ang 
Northern, at Charlotte, N. C. W. F. West has been appointeg 
division freight agent, and L. F. Crenshaw has been appointed 
commercial agent, succeeding Mr. King. S. M. Howard has 
been appointed commercial agent at Greenville, S. C., succeed. 
ing Mr. West. C. L. Outen has resigned the position of solicit. 
ing freight agent at Charlotte, N. C., which has been abolished, 

C. T. Vandenover, secretary of the Southern Minnesota 
Mills, has resigned to become an Official in the sales department 
of International Milling Company, operating mills at Buffalo, 
N. Y., New Prague, Minn., and a terminal elevator at Minne 
apolis. Mr. Vandenover is the northwestern vice-president of 
the National Industrial Traffic League. 

G. E. Patterson has been elected vice-president in charge 
of operation, Illinois Central, with headquarters at Chicago. 
W. Atwill has been appointed general manager at Chicago, 
succeeding Mr. Patterson. 

H. A. Buck has been appointed general agent, passenger 
department, Union Pacific, at San Francisco. 

C. A. Maul, assistant general freight agent, Atlantic Coast 
Line, at Miami, Fla., died at South Rocky Mount, N. C., Feb- 
ruary 25. He was in the employ of the Atlantic Coast Line for 
about thirty years. : 

G. D. Valelly has been appointed traveling freight agent, 
Wabash, at Milwaukee, Wis., succeeding T. O. Chrismer, pro- 
moted, effective March 11. 

C. W. Wiley has been appointed freight traffic agent, A.B. 
& C., at Atlanta, Ga., succeeding W. W. McGee, resigned. S. R. 
Carson has been appointed general agent at Birmingham, Ala, 
succeeding L. G. Scarboro, resigned to engage in other business. 
F. L. Ashley has been appointed traveling freight agent, Fitz 
gerald, Ga., succeeding W. N. Ashley, promoted. 


GREAT LAKES ADVISORY BOARD 


The Great Lakes Regional Advisory Board will hold its 
twenty-third regular and sixth annual meeting at the Commo- 
dore Perry Hotel, Toledo, O., April 3. The commodity com 
mittees will report as to expected activity in their respective 
lines for the second quarter of the year and railroad repre 
sentatives will submit reports as to condition of equipment and 
similar matters. Meetings of the executive, railroad, contact 
and other committees will be held April 2. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT REFERENDUM 


Six proposals formulated by a special committee on high 
ways and motor transport have been approved in a referendum 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. These pro- 
posals look “to the building up of a sound administrative sy® 
tem for the development of secondary highways and local 
roads throughout the country.” One of the proposals is that 
programs for construction and maintenance of highways of 
general motor use should be financed as far as possible by 
highway users, and that revenues derived from other sources 
should be limited by the general benefits resulting from the 
improvements and by the ability to pay. 


VACANCY ON MEDIATION BOARD 


Failure of the Senate to act on the nomination of Pat M. 
Neff, formerly governor of Texas, for reappointment as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Mediation, created a vacancy on the board. 
By a vote of 8 to 6 the nomination was favorably reported to 
the Senate, by the Senate interstate commerce committee. Cot: 
firmation was opposed by railway labor organizations and Ser 
ator Mayfield, of Texas, whose term as a senator ended March 4. 
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A MISSING 
TARIFF 


can cause a lot of trouble. It may 
be the cause of getting out a car 
today that could have been held 
over until tomorrow to take 
advantage of a reduction. It may 
mean a lost opportunity to hurry 
out a car today to forestall 
tomorrow’s advance. 
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And every traffic manager knows 
the delay and grief incident to set- 
tling overcharge and undercharge 
claims resulting from shipping 
under rates that have been revised 
without his knowledge. 
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The traffic department in which 


The Traffic Bulletin 


is checked over each week 
is spared these expenses 
and annoyances, for in 
THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN 
is printed a complete list of 
the tariffs filed with the Com- 
mission in the current week 
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Last week’s TRAFFIC BUL- 
LETIN contained over thirty other 
items of almost equal importance 
to the shipper. May we send you 
a copy? 


The Traffic Bulletin 


418 S. Market St. Chicago, Illinois 
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A PROFIT PRODUCER 


WETZEL DROP FRONT TARIFF FILES 


“THE EASIEST WAY" 





Ti—Tep Section 


Ti—Tariff File Sectien With 12 4-inch Drep Frent Tariff Files 





T5—Sliding Shelf Sectien 


Té—Twe Drawer Sterage Section 
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ERLE SAT 


Ti—Low Sanitary Base Section 


Write us for information 


P. A. Wetzel Company 


Manufacturers 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 





OVERSEAS FREIGHT TRAFFIC 
The Traffic World New York Burcay 


Continued dullness in full cargo traffic, with only minor 
fluctuations in rates, have characterized the charter market in 
the last week. Little interest has been shown by grain ship- 
pers in March and April business, due principally to the heavy 
shipments which continue from the Argentine. It is generally 
believed, however, that the abnormally cold winter in Europe 
will have the effect of delaying or shortening local wheat crops, 
with the result that demand for supplies from this country and 
Canada will be stimulated. 

While the inquiries from shippers for space is well below 
normal, the supply of available vessels has also diminished. 
There is no distress tonnage on the market, and no weakening 
in the rates quoted by shipowners. The nominal rates of the 
week average as follows for heavy grain: From Atlantic ports 
March and April loading, 3s to 3s 3d to the United Kingdom, 
13%c to Antwerp-Rotterdam, 144%c to Hamburg-Bremen, and 
17¢c to the Mediterranean; from Montreal for May and June 
loading, 3s 3d to the United Kingdom, 13% to 14c to Antwerp- 
Rotterdam, 141% to 15c to Hamburg-Bremen, and 17%c to the 
Mediterranean. 

The coal market has been slightly more active. One vessel 
has ben fixed for Hampton Roads to Santos, late March loading, 
for $3.85 a ton, and further inquiries are reported for space to 
Rio and the River Plate at comparable rates. A fixture has 
been closed to west Italy at $2 a ton. 

The New York Freight Forwarders’ and Brokers’ Associa- 
tion has started a movement to bring about uniform procedure 
in the handling of importations “short shipped” from original 
steamers. A committee appointed by the president, Frederic J. 
Henjes, has held several conferences with representatives of the 
steamship companies and has urged adoption of a rule for 
promptly notifying the shippers by registered mail in such in- 
stances. 

Much trouble has been experienced in the past through 
the failure of all or a portion of shipment to arrive on des- 
ignated boats, notwithstanding that bills of lading to cover 
have been issued. In many cases no word has been received 
by consignees, and customs entries have been made with pay- 
ment of duty on goods not landed. Because shippers have not 
been advised they have failed to secure proper insurance for 
the next sailing, and when loss of the goods has followed there 
has been no chance of recovery. 

The association has suggested to the steamship lines that 
they notify the shippers by registered mail of all short ship- 
ments, with the proviso that acknowledgment will be made of 
the notice. This will enable forwarders to make necessary 
arrangements for a later sailing. 

Word has been received by the association that regulations 
of the Colombian government do not prohibit the forwarding 
of “order” shipments to that country. It is added, however, 
that such a method of shipment is not advisable. The Colom- 
bian customs authorities look upon the consular invoice as the 
document against which to make delivery. It is mecessary to 
show the ultimate consignee on all invoices, and as the party 
named is regarded as the actual owner entry followed by de- 
livery is permitted on a copy of the invoice furnished the Co- 
lombian customs. Consigning of shipments to order will not 
safeguard against delivery of merchandise before all conditions 
have been met. 

The association also has called to the attention of its mem- 
bers the uniform import and export bill of lading recently 
come into use. It has not been officially adopted by the organ- 
ization, but it is pointed out that the following of a fixed form 
will eliminate many of the difficulties now encountered. 

The Merchants’ Association is advised of new consular 
regulations with respect to shipments to Costa Rica. The regu- 
lations, which become effective on April 1, 1929, require that 
all shipments by freight and by parcel post, except packages 
valued at $25 or less, shall be covered by consular invoices. 
Consular blanks are available at the office of the Consulate 
General of Costa Rica, 17 Battery Place, at 40c per set. In- 
voices in quadruplicate must be submitted to the consulate for 
use, together with the bill of lading. Invoices must be made 
out in Spanish, and merchandise must be invoiced as closely 
to the nomenclature of the Costa Rican tariff as possible. 
Units of weight and quantity must be expressed in the metric 
system. 

Possibility of consolidation of the American Diamond and 
the America France lines under the direction of a single oper- 
ator in order that the combined service may be developed to 
a point where it would be more attractive to purchasers is 
indicated. It is held by some that, in their present state of 
development, he two lines are not likely to bring a high price 
unless they are sold under conditions making it possible for 
the new owners to make drastic cuis in service. It is a matter 
of common belief, however, that great savings can be made 
by combining the services, thus eliminating duplication of opera- 
tions, cutting down operating costs and other overhead outlays. 
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Changes in the intercoastal trade following recent purchase 
of tonnage by Kenneth D. Dawson for addition to the Quak . 
Line fleet have influenced other interests in this trade to wee 
similar additions, and, regardless of the contention that the 
trade is overtonnaged, there seems to be a disposition to oie 
sider further increases in fleets. ; 

Sudden and Christenson, operators of the Arrow Line have 
made arrangements to put this line on a ten-day sailing basis 
with a fleet of seven bottoms, three of these being taken over 
from the Los Angeles Steamship Company. Hubert Bode 
former Puget Sound manager for the company, has been ap. 
pointed as manager for the Pacific Northwest district, with 
headquarters at Seattle. E. S. McGrath has been made traffic 
manager at Portland. 

The intercoastal lumber situation is none too promising 
in spite of the prevailing $14 rate and plenty of offerings, The 
comparative success of the Westbound Conference does not 
appear to be reflected in the lumber pact, from which four of 
the lines have withdrawn. Extension of the $14 lumber Tate 
through May has helped the situation temporarily, at least, but 
it is evident that serious differences exist among the members 
of the group as to the most desirable methods of bringing about 
stabilization of the East Coast lumber market. 

At the request of the Consulate General of Colombia in New 
York, the Merchants’ Association is sending to shippers a state. 
ment regarding consular procedure for shipments to Barrap. 
quilla, Colombia. The consul states that when the consular 
invoice and the bill of lading covering a shipment are drawn in 
favor of an individual by these documents to the consignee 
named in the documents. 

The consignee may, however, indorse the documents to any 
other individual before the merchandise has arrived at the port 
or the custom house, in which case the indorsee may obtain 
delivery of the goods. The bill of lading, as well as the invoice, 
should be indorsed. If such a consular invoice is lost, a copy 
having the same legal vaiue as the original document may be 
obtained at the custom house. 

In cases where merchandise will be signed “to order,” 
merchandise will be delivered to the person presenting the 
consular invoice. When such documents have been lost the 
customs collecter requires a cable of authorization from the 
shippers, indorsed by the Colombian consul at the port of origin, 
in order to, make delivery of the merchandise. 

It is stated that, as a rule, shippers do not know the in- 
portanee of consular imvoices and bills of lading, especially 
those covering shipments to order, and that the shipper takes 
certain risks in sending shipments to or@er. 

The most practical and convenient way of shipping to 
Colombia is said to be by consignment of the merchandise to 
an agent or to a bank which will indorse the documents in favor: 
of the customer or importer. 


- SPLIT DELIVERY CASE 


The Isthmian Steamship Lines, by Charles S. Belsterling;. 
and eastern shippers an@ trade organizations represented by 
F. A. Parker, chairman of a special committee, in briefs filed 
with the Shipping Board im No. 45, Associated Jobbers: of Los 
Angeles vs. Argonaut Steamship Line et al., the so-called split 
delivery case, contend that the rates and practices under attack 
are lawful and that the complaint should be dismissed. (See 
Traffic World, Feb. 23, p. 474.) 


Two questions are discussed by Mr. Belsterling. One of 
them is whether complainant is subjected to undue and unrea- 
sonable prejudice in violation of section 16 of the shipping act 
and to the payment of unjust and unreasonable rates in viola- 
tion of section 18 of that act by reason of the fact that the 
prevailing carload rates are assessed on intercoastal carload 
shipments that require deliveries at two or more of the customary 
ports of call on the Pacific coast, and the other is whether the 
board has the power to grant the relief by way of increases 
rates as sought by complainant. 


Argument is made in support of the following: No probative 
testimony has been submitted tending to show that the rates 
are unjust and unreasonable, prejudicial or preferential; proofs 
show the present split delivery practice to be in the public 
interest; and the board is without jurisdiction to require an in- 
crease in the split port delivery rates. 

“The record amply demonstrates,” says Mr. Belsterling, “that 
the so-called split delivery practice places all shippers and re- 
ceivers on a parity—it insures to all equality of treatment. 

That the practice is not only in the interest of “ultimate 
consumers” but also of the general shipping public that uses 


the facilities of the intercoastal carriers is demonstrated by the: 


testimony, it is contended. 

Many witnesses at the New York hearing, it is asserted, 
representing chambers of commerce, shippers’ conferences, 
manufacturers’ associations and an incalculable number of it 
dividual shippers situated along the Atlantic coast and interior 
territory, testified that the assailed practice “is essential te 
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the economic distribution of their commodities in the Pacific 
coast markets.” 

As to the board being without jurisdiction to require an 
increase in the split port delivery rates, Mr. Belsterling says, 
among other things, that complainant desires the fixing of mini- 
mum rates and that “no such power has been conferred upon 
this board.” 

“It must be clear to this board,’ he continues, “that com- 
plainant and its supporting interveners are here seeking a 
wholesale increase in the rates to be applied on competitive 
traffic not only to the detriment of the general public and to 
the steamship lines themselves, but increased rates which this 
board has no jurisdiction to establish.” 

There is no foundation in the record, it is further asserted, 
for the statement that the Argonaut and the Isthmian are “both 
proprietary carriers of the United States Steel Corporation, and 
that, needless to say, that statement is inaccurate. 

It is asserted that the record shows that the cost to the 
steamship of making split port delivery is no greater than the 
cost of making straight carload delivery. It is also asserted that 
there is no merit to the contention of counsel for the conference 
lines “that because the record does not contain any evidence 
sufficient to enable the board to prescribe the excess amounts 
which should be charged over the carload rates in case of split 
delivery is sufficient justification for the board to order the 
discontinuance of split delivery of carload rates and to establish 
the present carload and less-than-carload tariff as proper dif- 
ferentials.” 

Mr. Parker, in his brief, says that the eastern shippers and 
trade organizations rely on the brief of the Isthmian lines. 
After referring to testimony of a number of witnesses, he says 
that, unquestionably, “the split delivery practice is essential to 
the free and uninterrupted movement of traffic between the 
Atlantic and Pacific coast ports of this country.” 

The gravamen of the complaint, Mr. Parker asserts, is 
to oppress the commerce of the eastern manufacturer and job- 
ber and thereby conserve unlawfully to the Pacific coast jobber 
the markets on the Pacific coast. 

The theory of complainant’s case, it is asserted, rests on 
the illusion that respondents are rendering a less-than-carload 
service that costs more than the cost of transporting and de- 
livering of a similar tonnage of goods of like kind at one port, 
the latter referred to as a straight carload shipment. The proof 
shows the contrary to be the fact, it is stated, with the declara- 
tion that it shows that the shipper in all cases must tender a 
carload to the steamship company for transportation and, more- 
over, that the cost, with the unimportant exception of the neg- 
ligible paper cost, is the same whether handled in straight car- 
loads or split delivery carloads, and that hence “we have the 
corollary that no extra charge for delivering the shipment at 
two or more customary ports of call could be justified.” 

Dismissal of the complaint is also asked by the Argonaut 
Steamship Line in its brief in opposition to the attack on the 
split delivery practice. This respondent, replying to a state- 
ment in the brief of the complainant to the effect that the Argo- 
naut line is a proprietary carrier of the United States Steel 
Corporation, says there is no allegation to that effect in the 
complaint, that there is no evidence from which it can be in- 
ferred, and “there can be no justifiable reason for such an 
absolute misrepresentation.” 

The Argonaut line contends that there is no competent 
evidence that the additional cost of making a split delivery 
of a carload shipment is so appreciable as to afford a basis for 
a freight rate higher than that assessed against a straight car- 
load shipment; that in the absence of an appreciable difference 
in cost, the refusal on the part of respondent to assess a higher 
rate for split delivered carload shipments than for straight 
delivered carload shipments constitutes no violation of sections 
16 or 18 of the shipping act, 1916; that the making of split 
deliveries as practiced by the respondent requires the tendering 
of a full carload to the respondent carrier in order that the 
shipper may obtain the carload rate, and that the complainant 
has completely failed of its proof of the other material allega- 
— of its complaint in so far as they relate to the Argonaut 
ine. “ 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS APPROVED 


Approval of four agreements filed with it under section 15 
of the shipping act was announced by the Shipping Board 
March 6. Summaries of the agreements follow: 


Calmar Steamship Corporation with Pacific Steamship Co.: Ar- 
rangement covéring movement of shipment on through bills of lading 
from Atlantic Coast ports to Alaska upon combination of local rates 
of the participating carriers, Calmar to absorb inward wharfage, dray- 
age and other transhipment charges at Seattle, and the Pacific Steam- 
ship Co. outward wharfage charges at that port. When shipments ex- 
ceed 100 tons Pacific Steamship Company will call at Calmar pier, 
eliminating drayage charges. 

Redwood Line, Inc., with Sacramento Navigation Co.: Through 


billing arrangement covering shipments from Mobile and New Orleans 
to Sacramento, the through rates to be a combination of the local 
rates of the participating carriers, the Redwood Line to absorb cost 
of trucking and toll charges of 15 cents per 2,000 pounds at San Fran- 
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cisco. Sacramento Navigation Company will call at Redwood Line’ 
pier when shipments aggregate 15 tons or more. es 

Redwood Line, Inc., with E. V. Rideout Co.: Agreement Providin 
for through movement of shipments from Mobile and New Orleans 
to Mare Island Navy Yard upon a combination of local rates With 
transhipment at San Francisco. Redwood Line is to absorb toll char 
of 15 cents per 2,000 pounds and cost of trucking when shipments = 
gregate less than 12 tons. Rideout Company will call at Redwoods 
pier for shipments of 12 tons or more. 8 

An agreement establishing a conference composed of four line 
operating services from Marseilles to North Atlantic ports of the 
United States, the parties undertaking to quote the rates of freight 
agreed upon for all cargo booked and shipped on their own vessels 
or vessels in any manner controlled by them. Unjust discrimination 
against or allowance of discounts, payments, rebates or returns of 
any character to shippers or receivers of cargo are prohibited, Cop. 
ference action is to be by unanimous vote of members present, ex. 
cept decisions in respect to freight rates and commissions which 
are to be by majority vote of two-thirds of the representatives of 
the lines. Violations of the agreement in respect to rates, commis. 
sions, rebates and other matters connected with the booking of freight 
are to be determined by a two-thirds majority vote of all members 
and subject the offending carrier to a penalty of six times the agreeg 
freight rate. - Provision is also made for arbitration of disputes be- 
tween the parties which cannot be adjusted amicably. A deposit of 
100,000 francs as a guarantee of payment of any penalty assessed is 
required of each member. Any person, firm or corporation operating 
vessels regularly in the trade is eligible to membership in the con- 
ference and any line may withdarw upon sixty days’ written notice 
The parties to this agreement are the American Export Lines, the 
Dollar Steamship Line, the Fabre Line, and Ybarray Co. 


PORT ARBITRARY CASE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureay 


Attack by commercial organizations of Everett, Bellingham 
and Olympia, Wash., and Astoria, Ore., on arbitraries assessed 
by intercoastal lines to those ports over seattle and Tacoma, 
Wash., and Portland, Ore., is discussed in briefs filed with the 
Shipping Board in No. 46, Everett Chamber of Commerce et al. 
vs. Luckenbach Steamship Corporation et al. 

The chambers of commerce of Everett and Bellingham 
complain that the respondents, constituting the United States 
Intercoastal Conference, put into effect a tariff or rate from 
the Atlantic coast of the United States providing for an arbi- 
trary against Everett of 12% cents and of 15 cents a hundred 
pounds against Bellingham, over and above the tariff and rates 
on similar merchandise over the same lines and vessels to 
Seattle and Tacoma, in violation of section 16 of the Shipping 
act. The charges complained of, it is alleged, constitute an 
unreasonable and unjust discrimination against Everett and 
Bellingham and a preference to Seattle and Tacoma. 

Complainants, according to their brief, are at a loss to 
understand why they are so discriminated against. 

“If there were no shipping or harbor facilities we would 
have a disturbing element in the case, but here we find the 
facilities are good and accommodations sufficient, with fine har- 
bors,” say counsel for Bellingham and Everett. “If there were 
no business in the ports they would scarcely deserve to be 
considered in this connection, but here we find that the number 
of ocean-going ships calling at Bellingham, for instance, in 
1927 was 798. The Shipping Board figures show that in 1927 
the intercoastal imports at Bellingham were 8,974 tons and the 
intercoastal exports, 95,902 tons.” 

Another thing to be considered, in the opinion of complain- 
ants, is that Puget Sound “is one great port,” and that it is so 
treated so far as customs and many statistics and records are 
concerned. 

“We do not say that all ships should call at every port 
and dock, but that in making up the rate structure, the ter- 
minals should not be one small point, but rather should be a 
more general territory,” say counsel. 

“The fact that three transcontinental railroads give Bel- 
lingham and Everett terminal rates, and that the steamships, 
prior to September, 1927, and the present conference, gave 
terminal rates to both cities, goes far to show the reasonable 
ness of our contention,” it is asserted. ‘“‘We can see no reason 
for the exaction of the arbitrary, except a desire to favor the 
merchants of Seattle by exacting tribute for the steamships. 


Big Hog in the Trough 


“The effect of this arbitrary is to let the big hog, not only 
get his nose and head into the trough, but to get in with his 
front feet and even his hind feet, and to keep all the smaller 
animals away. The effect can only be to raise one tremendously 
large animal and dwarf the others. We cannot look with 
equanimity upon the prospect of arrested development.” 

The port of Astoria submits argument against the impost 
tion of an arbitrary of 15 cents against it, and asks for appli- 
cation of terminal rates on cargo destined to Astoria. The 
same arbitrary is imposed against Olympia, which also asks 
elimination thereof. 

Counsel for the respondent steamship lines say that the 
principal reasons for charging arbitraries on shipments destined 
to Everett, Bellingham, Astoria and Olympia are that the ship 
ments moving to those ports are not of sufficient volume to 
justify the steamship lines calling direct westbound for dis- 
charge in view of the disproportionate expense necessarily 
incident thereto; that when shipments are made at Atlantic 
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ports on steamers proceeding to Seattle, Tacoma and Portland, 
it is generally not known at what Pacific port they will load 
or begin to load their return eastbound cargoes; that (except 
in rare and exceptional instances) such steamers call at Everett, 
Bellingham, Astoria, or Olympia only after complete discharge 
of their westbound cargoes at some other port, and after partial 
loading of their eastbound cargoes at one of the terminal ports, 
or possibly one of the other complainant ports; that as a mat- 
ter of physical stowage and handling of cargo, it would be 
difficult, to say nothing of the expense involved, to arrange 
for discharge of westbound cargo at the complainant ports on 
the eastbound calls; and that since transshipment from Seattle, 
Tacoma or Portland is the practical disposition of such cargo, 
it is entirely proper that the arbitrary should be charged and 
not absorbed, particularly as absorption is always prima facie 
prejudicial to the carrier and is not desired by the carrier 
unless demanded by competitive conditions, which do not exist 
in respect of these complaining ports. 

“Although Seattle was acknowledged to be about ten times 
larger than Everett, it may fairly be doubted whether it admits 
the porcine attributes which seem to be assigned to it on page 
16 of the Everett-Bellingham brief,’ say counsel for the steam- 
ship lines. 

The steamship lines contend that the amount of westbound 
cargo received by Everett and Bellingham, referred to as “fairly 
trivial,” strongly suggest that the complainant ports have had 
their general needs supplied by transcontinental and local rail- 
roads, trucks and local steamers, and that this was part of the 
general situation that led the respondent carriers to regard the 
complainant ports as subsidiary and to fix the so-called arbi- 
traries on shipment destined thereto as distinguished from such 
ports as Seattle, Tacoma and Portland to which traffic naturally 
moved by water in large volume, and which were therefore 
justly designated terminal ports. 


BOARD SELLS VESSELS 


The Shipping Board has sold the Cape Romain, a steel 
cargo vessel of 7,371 deadweight tons, to the A. H. Bull Steam- 
ship Company, for $48,955 cash; and the West Hembrie, a steel 
cargo vessel of 8,570 deadweight tons, to the Dimon Steamship 
Corporation for $110,000, the terms being 10 per cent cash and 
the balance in ten years. Both vessels have been in the idle 
fleet of the board. 

The Cape Romain, under the terms of sale, is to be con- 
verted to oil propulsion, and other improvements are to be made 
at a cost of not less than $150,000. New passenger accom- 
modations and a cold storage compartment are included in the 
reconditioning plans. The vessel is to be used in the Atlantic- 
Porto Rico service of the purchaser. 

The West Hembrie is to be converted into an oil burner 
and will be used in the purchaser’s intercoastal service. 


TO AID NEW YORK TRAFFIC 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Organization of New York and New Jersey civic and com- 
mercial bodies into a permanent “Metropolitan Conference on 
Port Protection and Development” to maintain and advance the 
supremacy of the Port of New York is recommended in a 
report by the Committee of Fifteen on the defense and promo- 
tion of the interests of the Port of New York. 

Under the plan set forth in the report, there would be a 
permanent committee on rates and differentials which would 
seek unified action in defending the port against unfavorable 
differential proposals and other rate controversies prejudicial 
to the port district. Another committee would devote itself to 
inland waterways, in which connection two proposals are those 
of a federal ship canal between Raritan Bay and the Delaware 
River, and a low-cost route to the interior to meet the com- 
petition of the Mississippi River and St. Lawrence River routes 
serving the Ports of New Orleans and Montreal, respectively. 

A continuous campaign is urgd to call attention to the 
commercial and trade advantages of the port district, the 
Committee of Fifteen calling attention to similar activities of 
other ports. A special finance committee would devise means 
of financing this work. Another group would follow all legisla- 
tion affecting the commerce, industry and transportation of the 
port. 

At the head of these committees a contact committee of 
about fifteen members would be established to effect contact 
between the conference, the Port of New York Authority, which 
initiated the movement, and the public. 

The committee of fifteen urges that attempts be made to 
reconcile local differences without appeal to federal or state 
courts outside of the port district, pointing out that formal 
actions result in increased friction between the parts of the 
district, attract the unfavorable attention of competing ports 
and disturb industry. 

Eugenius H. Outerbridge, former chairman of the Port 
Authority, is chairman of the temporary committee of fifteen. 
M. D. Griffith, secretary of the New York Board of Trade, is 
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secretary. The other members are: Willard I. Hamilton, preg; 
dent of the New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce; Cyrus H 
Loutrel, of the Employers’ Association of North Jersey; Jacob 
W. Binder, secretary of the Bergen County Chamber of Com- 
merce; De Witt van Buskirk, of the Bayonne Chamber of Com. 
merce; Charles D. Doctor, of the Elizabeth Chamber of Com. 
merce; Edwin B. Lord, secretary of the Jersey City Chamber 
of Commerce; C. J. Fagg, of the Newark Chamber of Commerce: 
Edward S. Walsh, of the Canal Carriers’ Association; J. P. Magill, 
of the Maritime Association of the Port of New York: Hugh 
M. Freer, of the Merchants’ Association; W. J. L. Banham 
president of the New York Board of Trade and Transportation: 
Lewis H. Pounds, of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce: 
George W. Cassidy, of the Queens Chamber of Commerce and 
George F. Hafstrom, of the Staten Island Chamber of Commerce 


ATLANTIC LINES FOR SALE 


In pursuance of its policy to transfer its lines to private 
ownership and operation under guaranteed operation for a speci. 
fied period of years, the Shipping Board has directed the Mer. 
chant Fleet Corporation to prepare advertisments and specif. 
cations for bids for the purchase of the American Diamond Line 
and the America France Line. 


The American Diamond Line maintains services between 
United States north Atlantic ports and the European ports of 
Antwerp and Rotterdam with 14 vessels aggregating 121,737 
deadweight tons. The America France Line operates between 
Philadelphia, New York and Baltimore to the French ports of 
Havre, Dunkirk, Bordeaux and St. Nazaire with 11 vessels ag. 
gregating 95,745 tons. 

“Following its program of transferring government-owned 
shipping services to private interests as rapidly as conditions 
warrant, the Shipping Board is preparing to offer these key trans. 
Atlantic lines to American business,’ said Chairman O’Connor. 
“These lines have been under process of development since 
September, 1920. 

“At times during the development of these lines there have 
been severe handicaps from a financial point of view, due to 
the reluctance of foreign companies operating in the same trades 
to accord the American lines any portion of the freight business, 
Through intensive development and increased good-will among 
shippers on both sides of the Atlantic, however, these conditions 
have very much improved.” 


HELP FOR W. AFRICAN LINE 


To aid the American West African Line to meet the com- 
petition of an additional foreign line in the West Africa trade, 
the Shipping Board, March 7, voted to fit the West Lashaway 
with deep tank space for the carriage of palm oil and to deliver 
the vessel as soon as possible to the American West African 
Line. This line was sold by the board last June to the Barber 
interests. The board stated that, after the line had been sold, 
one of the officials who had been assisting in the operation of 
the line for the United States, became the agent of an additional 
foreign line in the same service. The competing line is con- 
trolled by Swedish interests. The board said it decided that 
the most practical method of meeting this “exceptional com- 
petition” was to provide the American Line with additional ton- 
nage and, if more tonnage was needed, it would be furnished 
as required. ; 


REDWOOD LINE FIGHTS CONFERENCE 


In the Traffic World of March 2, page 534, announcement 
was made in connection with the reorganization of the Gulf 


Intercoastal Conference. This conference does not, however, 
include the Redwood Line, Inc., which has refused to become 
a@ member under the terms laid down by the other three lines. 

Following the reorganization of the conference and the 
inauguration of its former contract rate system, requiring ship- 
pers or consignees to sign a contract in order to obtain the 
benefit of the lowest rate and, through the execution of this 
contract, agree to ship all their water borne tonnage from the 
Gulf via the conference lines, the Redwood Line, Inc., has 
served notice on the conference members that it considers such 
action a pooling arrangement against shippers who patronize 
the Redwood Line and that it will take necessary steps to pro- 
tect its interests. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN REPORT 


Disclosing a net gain of $469,824.35, the thirtieth annual 
report of the American-Hawaiian Steamship Company shows 
net operating profits of $293,142.41 in 1928, as contrasted to an 
operating loss of $176,681.94 in 1927. Profits in 1928 reflect the 
improvement that has taken place in the intercoastal trade in 
the last year, the report says, and reveals that the company’s 
surplus on December 31, 1928, after deductions for dividend, 
taxes, etc., was $7,162,834.23. In the last year, according to 
President Lapham, the fleet steamed 1,319,275 miles, moved 
1,110,123 tons of cargo, and paid $1,025,047.50 in canal tolls. A 
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Direc 
Transfer for Oakland 
UProducts Reaching 
World Markets 


unique position in the distribution 

of products to the rich markets of 
the eleven western states, and offering 
the logical point from which to serve the 
countries across the Pacific Ocean— 
Oakland, California, is being recognized 
as the ‘‘Detroit of the West.”’ 


Savings in the cost of distribution, rail 
and water connections unequalled else- 
where on the West Coast, low fuel costs, 
equable all-year working climate, fine 
highways which permit of ‘‘drive-aways”’ 
every day of the year, low-priced land in 
large pieces, skilled workmen and utter 
lack of industrial unrest—all have en- 
couraged the location of automotive 
plants in the Oakland industrial area— 
which embraces the cities of Oakland, 
Berkeley, Alameda, San Leandro, and 
Emeryville. The automotive industry 
was one of the first to recognize that cen- 
tralization of manufacturing activities 


was not always the most economic meth- 
od of production, and for better service to the 
western and Pacific export markets the automo- 
tive group have—in the big majority—found Oak- 
land best suited to its requirements. 


The Chevrolet Motor Car Company was one of the 
pioneers in the westward movement locating in 
1915. Fageol Motors Company began operations 
in 1917, and Durant and Star in 1921. Others oper- 
ating large plants in the Oakland industrial area 
are Caterpillar Tractor Co., Hall-Scott Motor Car 
Company, Johnson Gear Company, Laher Auto 
Spring Co., Inc., C. & L Tire and Rubber Co., The 
Coast Tire and Rubber Company and the Cali- 
fornia Transit Company. The Fisher Body divi- 
sion of General Motors has just completed a half- 
million dollar plant, the second unit established 
here. The Chrysler Corporation has purchased 50 
acres for a $7,000,000 plant and the Seiberling 
Rubber Company bought 98 acres for a $3,000,000 
tire factory. Ford will erect a $5,000,000 plant in 
the near future within eight miles of Oakland. 


aaa8 


Manufacturers in any line of industry are cordially invited 
to send for a detailed industrial survey on how Oakland can 
best serve their manufacturing or distributing needs in 
relation to the eleven western states and the export markets 
of the Orient. *‘We Selected Oakland,” giving the experi- 
ences of many nationally-known manufacturers operating 
here, will be sent on request. All correspondence treated in 
the strictest confidence. 


«oe ea 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, 
Oakland Chamber of Commerce, 
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Finds Big Opportunity 
in Traffic Management 


“How can I stick to my present job and still advance to 
a responsible executive position?” 

That was Walter Baker’s problem when, as traffic clerk 
with one of the largest wholesale grocers in New England, he 
enrolled with LaSalle for home-study training in Traffic 
Management. 

“T had been handling traffic work for two years,” writes 
Mr. Baker, “but I really had very little knowledge of what 
it was all about. Within one month after receiving the first 
lesson, however, I learned more about traffic management than 
I had picked up in two years’ experience. 

“As I progressed, my training in scientific traffic manage- 
ment enabled me to make a complete study of the firm’s 
transportation methods and policies, with the result that I 
was able to make certain modifications which increased our 
selling area. Later I had opportunity to make an important 
study of warehousing and refrigeration. 

“Since taking LaSalle training in Traffic Management, I 
can claim entrance to the ‘100% Club’—and what is probably 
of even more value, an acquaintance with numerous executives 
in the traffic field that I prize highly.” 

Mr. Baker is now Traffic Manager of his firm; also Chair- 
man of the transportation committee of the Boston Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association; Chairman of the traffic group of the 
Retail Trade Board of Boston; and member of the New Eng- 
land Shippers Advisory Board. 


Send for Free Book— 
‘“‘Opportunities in Traffic Management’”’ 


Are you eager to get ahead—in a profession that’s still uncrowded 
and that offers unusual opportunity to show results? 

The need for trained traffic men is great—and steadily increasing. 
Complete information is yours for the asking—clearly and interestingly 
told in a 64-page book entitled, “Opportunities in Traffic Management,” 
which LaSalle will send you free. 

To many a man this book has been worth many times its weight 
in gold, for the reading of it has helped set him on the path to Fortune. 

What will it do for you? Possibly a great deal! At least, it’s 
worth a careful reading. Do your part by clipping and mailing the 
coupon NOW. 

—_— — — — Find Yourself Through LaSalle! —- — — — — 


LaSalle Extension University 
The World’s Largest Business 
Training Institution 
Dept. 395-TR Chicago 


Tell me about your salary-increasing plan as applied 
to my advancement in the business field checked 
below. Send copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One,” all without obligation. 
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total of 187,374 bills of lading were issued, and 23,000,000 pack- 
ages of cargo handled. 

The report also comments on operations of the Oceanic 
& Oriental Navigation Company, established last year by 
American-Hawaiian and Matson Navigation companies, through 
joint purchase of 21 ships from the government. Besides own- 
ing a 50 per cent interest in this new line, American-Hawaiian 
is managing agent of its Oriental service. Although it is too 
soon to give operation results accurately, prospects are better 
than indicated last year, the report says. 


LOAD LINE LEGISLATION 


At the suggestion of Senator Copeland, of New York, the 
Senate, just before it approved the conference report on the 
load line bill, adopted a resolution prepared by Senator Jones, 
chairman of the Senate commerce committee, requesting the 
Secretary of Commerce to make a comprehensive study of load- 
line legislation in the coastwise and intercoastal trade and 
the Great Lakes and all types of vessels and to report thereon 
to the Senate next December with a tentative draft of a bill 
to give effect to his recommendations. A similar direction to 
the Secretary of Commerce was put in the load-line bill by the 
conferees, but it was stricken out in the House. 


BOARD REFUSES TO DISMISS 


The Shipping Board, March 6, denied a motion of the Bank 
Line for dismissal of the complaint filed by the Foreign Trade 
Bureau of the New Orleans Association of Commerce, bringing 
into issue alleged refusal by ocean carriers to accept, receive 
and unload hardwood lumber in box cars at New Orleans from 
marginal tracks, or to assume the expense of unloading. 

The Bank Line moved for dismissal on the ground that 
the case was one falling within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission. The board decided that the issues were within its 
jurisdiction and announced it would proceed to consider the 
case. 


NAVIGATION LAW CODIFICATION 


Before the adjournment of Congress, March 4, Senator 
Jones, chairman of the Senate commerce committee, introduced 
S. 5902, a bill to codify the shipping and navigation laws of the 
United States. He said he desired to have the bill printed so 
that it might be available for the public generally during the 
summer. He paid tribute to the late John S. Woodruff, of the 
Shipping Board, who prepared the codification. 


HEAVY CANAL NITRATE SHIPMENTS 


In January, 358,600 tons of Chilean nitrates passed through 
the Panama Canal, surpassing the previous high record of 315,- 
670 tons in December, 1928, by 42,980 tons. Of the January 
cargo, 229,810 tons were destined to Europe, 110,563 tons to the 
United States, and the balance to Egypt and the West Indies. 


NICARAGUAN CANAL SURVEY 


The Nicaraguan Canal survey resolution was approved by 
both branches of Congress and sent to the Senate. 


ae ee RR A RR EL TSO 


| Digest of New Complaints 


& eo 


No. 21616. Sub. No. 4. S. J. Peabody Lumber Co., Columbia City, Ind., 
vs. Pennsylvania et al. 

Rate in violation of sections 1 and 4 of the act, on lumber, 
— Aylesworth and Hebron, Ind., to Detroit, Mich. Asks rep- 
aration. 

No. ory Sub. No. 5. Miner Lumber Co., Warsaw, Ind., vs. Same 
et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 4 of the act, on lumber, 
from Pierceton and Warsaw, Ind., to Belding and Iona, Mich. 
Asks rates for future and reparation. 

No. 21616. Sub. No. 6. Perrine Armstrong Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., vs. 
Pennsylvania et al. 

Rate in violation of first four sections of the act, on lumber, 
from Flora, Ind., to Flint, Mich. Asks rates for future and rep- 
aration. 

No. 21691. Sub. No. 3. Alma Co-operative Exchange et al., Alma, 
Neb., vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 3 of the act, on coal, from 
points in Colorado, New Mexico and Utah to Nebraska points. 
Ask rates for future and reparation. 

No. 21830. Sub. No. 1. South Bend (Ind.) Chamber of Commerce vs. 
Chicago South Shore & South Bend et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1, 3 and 13 of the act, on paper 
boxes, from South Bend, Ind., to Chicago, Ill., as compared with 
rates from Milwaukee, Wis., and Morris, Ill. Asks rates for fu- 
ture. 

No. 21958. Sub. No. 1. Oklahoma Portland Cement Co., Denver, Colo., 
vs. Arkansas Western et al. 

Rates and charges in violation of sections 1 and 3 of the act, on 
cement, from Ada, Okla., to points in Arkansas, as compared with 
rates from Kansas points and Dewey, Okla. Asks rates for fu- 
ture and reparation. 

No. 21970. Arizona Grocery Co., Phoenix, Ariz., vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Unreasonable rates on sugar, from San Francisco and Crockett, 
Calif., to Flagstaff, Ariz. Asks reparation. 
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No. 21971. E. L. Hogan, Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. B. & O. et al. 


Unreasonable charges on mine posts, from Elizabeth, W Vv: 
to Cokeburg and Ellsworth, Pa. Asks reparation. °. as 


No. 21972, Frank B. Bowker et al., Los Angeles, Calif., vs, Santa 


Fe et al. 

Rates and charges in violation of first three sections of th 
act, on cattle, from Campo, Calif., Bellemont, Ariz., and Deming 
N. M., to Los Angeles, Calif., stopped at Potash, Calif., for feed” 
ing and/or fattening in transit. Ask reparation. 


- 21973. Mars, Inc., et al., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. M. St. P. @ g, Ss. 


M. et al. 

Unreasonable rates or charges on chocolate coating and Cocoa 
from points in Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania and Massa- 
chusetts to Minneapolis and Winona, Minn., and La Crosse, Wis 
Ask reparation. c 


. 21974. Hoover Steel Ball Co., Ann Arbor, Mich., vs. Michigan 


Central et al. . 
Excessive and inapplicable rates on steel wire and steel wire 
rods not coiled, from Reading, Pa., 60th St., N. Y., Weehawken 
N. J., and New York Lighterage, N. Y., to Ann Arbor, Mich’ 
Asks reparation. 
21975. Abingdon Sanitary Mfg. Co., Inc., Abingdon, IIl., vs. Erie 
et al. ‘ ; 
Unreasonable charges on_ imported china or ball clay, from 
Philadelphia, Pa., to Abingdon, Ill. Asks reparation. 


. 21976. The Shredded Wheat Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., vs. N. ¥.¢. 


Rates in violation of sections 1 and 2 of the act, on shredded 
wheat, from .Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Montreal, Que., for export 
to Bristol, England. Asks reparation. 


. 21977. Dewey Portland Cement Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. Santa 


Fe et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1, 3 and 13 of the act, in connec- 
tion with shipment of cement, from Davenport, Ia. (Linwood), 
to points in Nebraska, as compared with rates from Louisville, 
Neb. Asks rates for future. 

21978. Manassa Timber Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. St. L.-S. F. et al, 

Rates in violation of first four sections of the act, on piling, 
from Arkansas and Missouri to Chester, and other Illinois points, 
Asks rates for future and reparation. X 
21979. Ashland Refining Co., Inc., Ashland, Ky., vs. A. G, §, 


et al. 
Unreasonable rates on petroleum products, from Leach, Ky., to 


Virginia and Tennessee points. Asks rates for future and repara- 
tion. 


. 21980. C. H. Russell & Son, Inc., Clarksville, Va., vs. Seaboard Air 


Line et al. , 
Charges in violation of sections 1 and 4 of the act, on lumber, 


from Bladenboro, N. C., to South Clarksville, Va. Asks rates for 

future and reparation. 

21981. Webb Press Co., Inc., Minden, La., vs. A. G. S. et al. 
Rates and charges in violation of sections 1, 4 and 6 of the 

act, on parts of compresses, from East Birmingham, Ala., to 

points in Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas. Asks reparation. 


. 21982. John Becker Co. et al., Belen, N. M., vs. Santa Fe et al. 


Unreasonable charges on coal, from groups 1, 2, 3 and 4 as 
named in Santa Fe No. 6081-K, 10479 to points in New Mexico. 
Ask rates for future and reparation. 


. 21983. Franklin Peanut Co., Franklin, Va., vs. Gettysburg & Har- 


risburg et al. : 
Unreasonable rate and charges on common clay, from Toland, 
Pa., to Franklin, Va. Asks rates for future and reparation. 


. 21984. E. O. Finley, Pecos, Tex., vs. Santa Fe et al. 


Unreasonable rates and charges on range or feeder cattle, from 
Willcox and Cochise, Ariz., to points in Texas. Asks rates for 
future and reparation. 


. 21985. E. Percy Miller et al., Chicago, Ill., vs. L. & N. et al. 


Rates in violation of sections 1, 3 and 4 of the act, on potatoes, 
from points in Wisconsin, Minnesota and North Dakota to Clarks- 
ville, Tenn. Ask reparation. 

21986. T. Stuart & Son Co., Newton, Mass., vs. Central of New 
Jersey et al. va 

Unreasonable rates and charges on reinforced concrete cribbing, 
from Newark, N. J., to Boston, Mass. Asks reparation. 
21987. Thurman & Bray, Lynnville, Tenn., vs. L. & N. 

Rates and charges in violation of sections 1, 3 and 4 of the act, 
on bulk shelled corn, from Riversburg, Tenn., to Birmingham, 
Ala. Asks rates for future and reparation. 

21988. Continental Steel Corporation et al., Kokomo, Ind., vs. 
Santa Fe et al. . 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 3 of the act, on wire and 
wire products, steel sheets and corrugated roofing, from Kokomo 
and Indianapolis, Ind., to points in Iowa and Missouri. Asks rates 
for future and reparation. 


. 21989. Dothan Guano Co. et al., Dothan, Ala., vs. Atlanta & St. 


Andrews Bay et al. . 

Zates in violation of sections 1, 3 and 4 of the act, on import 
fertilizer materials, from Pensacola, Fla., to Dothan, Ala. Asks 
rates and charges for future and reparation. 


. 21990. New York & Pennsylvania Co., New York, N. Y., vs. D. 


& H. et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and.3 of the act, on pulpwood, 
from points in Canadian provinces of New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Quebec and Ontario to Willsboro, N. Y., and Lock Haven, 
Pa. Asks rates for future. 

21901. Shores Mueller Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia., vs. C. R. L & P. 
et al. 

Rate and charge in violation of first two sections of the act, on 
mineral mixture for livestock feed, from Cedar Rapids, Ia., to 
Houston, Tex. Asks reparation. 

21992. Yuma Farmers’ Filling Station, Yuma, Colo., vs. Santa Fe 
et al. ' 

Unreasonable rates on petroleum products, from Arkansas City, 
Kan., to Yuma, Colo. Asks rates for future and reparation. 


. 21993. Midwest Coal Traffic Bureau, Kansas City, Mo., vs. Ark- 


ansas Valley Interurban et al. ” 

Unreasonable rates and charges on coal, from points in Ark- 
ansas, Oklahoma, Missouri and Kansas to points in Kansas an 
Nebraska. Asks rates for future. 


. 21994. White Provision Co. et al., Atlanta, Ga., vs. L. & N. et al. 


Rates in violation of sections 1 and 3 of the act, on fresh meats 
and packing house products in peddler cars from Atlanta, Ga., 
Nashville and Knoxville, Tenn., and all points in southern, 0 a 
cial and western territories. Ask rules and regulations an 
charges for future. 


No. 21995. Gamble, Robinson Co., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. C. B. & @ 


et al. 
Charges in violation of section 6 of the act, on watermelons, 
from Murchison, Tex., to St. Cloud, Minn. Asks reparation. 
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, NEWYORK:SI. Feb. 14 Feb. 2 Mar. 14] April 4 April 18] May 2 
. ST. THOMAS...| Feb. 20 ott 4" 
n gT. CROIX...-- Feb. 21 = Mar. 5 = April 11 4 April 25] May 9 
: 8T, KITTS...-- Feb, 22 ‘ Mar. 6 ~ . 22] April 12 May 10 
, ANTIGUA,----- Feb. 23 al Mar. 7 wa Mar. 23 | April 13 ta May iil 
GUADELOUPE.| Feb. 24], Mar. 8). Mar. 24 ws May 12 e 
DOMINICA... Feb. 25 © Mar. 9 © Mar. 25 F May 13 2 | Ship by Water 
WARTINIQUE..| Feb. 25 [4 Mar. 10] Mar. 26 April May 13 VIA 
yeoinsrncenintted Raton Resentment a Bnet Sw Al 
gT. LUCIA..... Feb. 26 2 2 e April 3 May 14 
7 ST. VINCENT..| Feb. 26 |< Mar. 10/% Mar. 26 < May 14 WILLIAMS LINE 
1 hn t 
BARBADOS... Feb. 26 Jax Mar. 11] a Mar. 27 z May 15 in 
TRINIDAD..Arr| Feb. 28 [2 Mar. 13]92 Mar. 29] April = May 16 . ‘ 
raioAD..wv.| Mar 1 |z ‘|g “are a8 | May 11 San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
GRENADA......| Mar. 1 [> Mar. 12|> Mar. 28| apr 20|> May 18 Oakland, Seattle and Tacoma 
ST, VINCENT... 5 5 Mer 28 | April 3 May 18 FROM 
—.--- = z ~~ > Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
SEORGETOWN.| Mar. 3 |S Mar. 16]$ April 1 > New York and Norfolk 
CAYENNE...... Mar. 5 [@ @ April 3 ° 
PARAMARIBO..| Mar < < April 4 < F a 10 DAYS , 
HAMPTON 4 - ee Si Thru — of lading insured to all other Pacific 
bee st Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 





NEW YORK.Arr® Mar. 20 April 29 May 27 
FOR RATES, PERMITS, AND FURTHER INFORMATION APPLY TO 


OCEAN DOMINION STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


WHITEHALL BUILDING, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE BOWLING GREEN 9701 
NEW YORK TERMINALS: PIER 52, EAST RIVER 






For rates, dates of sailings and other information apply to 
WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CO., Inc. 
Moore and Water Streets, New York, Telephone Bowling Green 7394 

Baltimore, Md. Phila ja, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. Norfolk, Va. 









MONTREAL, _ — ernest dag ROADS, VA. 39 South St. Drexel Bidg. Oliver Bldg. Law Building 
Gunn 5 eae Seagate Ble oe ae ba a And at our Branch Offices at ports of call, etc. 
Montreal, P. Q. Norfolk, V 
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wane ; oe wae aa) The Carr Fastener Co. are saving $1.40 a crate through 
Be aa | the use of Signode Tensional Steel Strapping. Crating 
Central Railroad of New Jersey time is cut, lumber is less and freight bill reduced. We will 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Steamer be pleased to send you full details if you are interested. 
March 13.................+4. SUWORDENCO And this is but one of thousands of manufacturers who 
March 27...........--22..+ssee0e- SUMANCO are saving money and securing safer shipments of every 


AND ALTERNATE WEDNESDAYS THEREAFTER type. Signode is applicable to boxes, crates, bundles, car- 
tons, ete. Why-delay longer? There is no obligation, ask 
us to check up in your own shipping department or write 


for catalog No. 15W. 
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RE Nes. SURAILCO Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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The Sealed Steel Strapping 


We also manufacture round wire tensional reinforcements, all forms 
of nailed strapping, pail clasps, clutch nails, tag fasteners, ete. Write 
for general catalog. 
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NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


March 11—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Bardwell: 

* 13535—Consolidated Southwestern Cases. 

* 14880—Dallas Chamber of Commerce vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 

* 14416—Little Rock Board of Commerce vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 

* a ae ~ a Chamber of Commerce vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish 
» oe 6 al. 
(Further hearing.) 


March 11—Washington, D. C.—Director Mahaffie: 
3 (and Sub. 1)—interstate Commerce Commission vs. K. C. S. 


March 11—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Fleming: 
17535—Higginbotham-Bartlett Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 


March 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry 
aa a nee Coke & Coal Co. et al. vs. "Norfolk & Western Ry. 


am... Titi Fla.—Examiner Wilson: 
1. & S. 3240—Lumber from points in Florida to Port Tampa, Fla. 
$1983 -Dann- Gerow Co,, Inc. et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R., et al. 
March 11—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Snider: 


21957—Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
21552—Procter & Gamble Mfg. Co. vs. A. T. & 8S. F. Ry. et al. 
21567—Procter & Gamble Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


March 11—Sandusky, O.—Examiner Kettler: 
21624—Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


March 11—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Hagerty: 
21661—Dewey Portland Cement Co. vs. C. R. lL. & P. Ry. et al. 


March 11—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Glenn: 
21260—F. M. Hawley et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
21483—Roxana Petroleum Corp. vs. A. & E. R. R. et al. 


March 11—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Simmons: 
21570—Abendroth Brothers vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 
21291—-Mystic Iron Works vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. et al. 

hearing). 

March 11—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Smith: 
21495—Pacific Cotton Seed Products Corp. vs. S. D. & A. Ry., et al. 


March 11—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
21696—Maine Central R. R.. et al. vs. B. & Ar. R. R., et al. 


March 11—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Kettler: 
9702—Memphis-Southwestern Investigation. 
Fourth Section Order No. 7542. (Further hearing.) 
Fourth Section Application No. 13560 of F. A & “4 and et al. 
Fourth Section Application No. 13470 of C. by ew gs et al. 
Fourth Section Application No. 18247 of Mo. Pac. R. 
March 11—New York, N. Y.—Examiners Money and tig 
17000—Part 8, Cottonseed, Its Products and Related Articles. 
1. & S. 2759—Cottonseed and related vegetable products from S. W. 
Territory to Central, Eastern and Southern Territories. 
1. & S. 2820—Vegetabie oils and related articles in Official Classi- 
fication Territory 
|. & S. 2884—Vegetable oils and oll foots from Texas to Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., and Buffalo, N. Y. 
1. & S. 2926—Vegetable oils in Official Classification Territory. 
1. & S. 2995—Vegetable oils and related articles in Official Classifica- 


a Territor 
lL. & 3036 Cottonseed hull fibre or shavings from 5 agg oe wer 
AM. A = Miss. and Ohio River Gateways and W. T. Territory. 
1. & S. 367—Cottonseed and other vegetable oils from the southwest 
y interstate points. 
I. S. 3098—Cottonseed and veprintte oils from Texas commov 
14884 American Linseed Co. vs. R. & P. Ry. et al. 
. & §. 3121—Cotton linters from yo RS to interstate pts. 
* points to Baltimore, Md., and Boston, Mass. 
14683—Spencer Kellogg & Sons vs. B. R. & P. we * et al. 


(further 


15425—International Vegetable Oil Co. et al. vs. & R. R. R. et al. 
i .o yl Nos. 1 to 5, incl.)—Armstrong 5 te Co. vs. A. 
y.e 


16528—Southland Cotton +" ~ vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
16587—Lever Bros. Co. vs. D. L. & W. R. R. et al. 
ee Assn. of Chicago Heights vs. B. & O. R. R. 


17870 "and Sub. 1)—American Linseed Co. vs. N. Y. S. & W. R. R. 


1783070. F. Simmonins’ Sons vs. C. L & W. R. et F.. 
17457—Humphreys-Godwin Co., Inc., vs. A. & RS Ry. et a 
ee Cotton Seed ‘Crushers’ Assn. vs. A. C. Pa =. By. 
et a 

or re Cottonseed Crushers’ Assn. et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. 


18166 vinterstate Cotton Oil Refining Co. vs. C. B. & a. ‘, *. “ al. 
18841—Alabama Cotton Seed Crushers’ Assn. vs. L. & N 
18890—Lever Bros. Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 


18935—East St. Louis Cotton Oil Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 


a 9 earn Cottonseed Crushers’ Assn. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. 
et al. 

19088—Blanton Co. vs. & V. Ry. et al. 

19141—Refuge Cotton on Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 

19162—Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 

19165—Procter & Gamble Mfg. Co. vs. A. & B. B. R. R. et al. 


19169 (and Sub. 1)—California-Arizona Ginners’ & Crushers’ Assn. 
et al. vs. Apache Ry. et al. 

= Cottonseed Products Corp. et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. 
et a 

19194—Procter & Gamble Co. vs. A. & * Ry. et al 

19270—Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. A. R. R. et al. 

— Cottonseed Products hn vs. A. & N. W. R. R. 
et al. 

19325—Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 

19533—East St. Louis Cotton Oil Co. vs. S. P. Co. et al. 

19642—Elberton Oil Mills vs. V. & C. S. R. R. et al. 

20068—Graco Milling Co. vs. A. & §. Ry. et al. 

— _— Sub. 1)—Wilson & Co., Inc., of Okla. vs. B. & O. R. R. 
et al. 

21105—Armour & Co. vs. Erie R. R. et al. 


20130—Buckeye Cotton Oi] Co, et al, vs. A. & R. R. R. et al, 
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20142—Portsmouth Oil Refining Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 

20161—-Best Foods, Inc., vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 

20596 (and Sub. No. 1)—Armour & Co. et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 

“an aa Plate Glass Co., Linseed Oil Div., vs. A. T, &B§ 
y. eta 

21010—Swift & Co. vs A. & S. Ry. et al. 

21132—Palm Olive Co. vs. Cc. : 


21151—Rome Oil Mills vs. C. of Ga. Ry. et al. 

21266—Peaslee Gaulbert Co. ‘oe A. FT. & . F. Ry. et al. 

21336—Bisbee Linseed Co. vs. T. & S. 

21399—Kuhn Paint & Varnish Works vs. fo. & Ark. Ry. et al, 

21508—Swift & Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. (further hearing), 

March 12—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Fuller: 

21939—Sand, gravel and crushed stone from Indiana and Mllinoi 
points to destinations in Illinois. . 

1. & S. 3093—Sand, gravel and crushed stone from Indiana points 
to destinations in Illinois. 

21372—Ohio & Indiana Stone Co. et al. vs. C. . & St. L. Ry. et al, 


March 12—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Fleming 
199) a Rubber and Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. AE RRR. 
eta 
March 12—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Snider: 
21573—Appalachian Lumber Corp., Thos. 
ceiver, vs. N. & W. Ry. et al. 


March 12—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner McGrath: 
21679—Prairie Pipe Line Co. vs. A. T. & 8S. F. Ry. 


March 12—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Simmons: 
21619—Trenton Potteries Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
March 13—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Bardwell: 
13535—Consolidated Southwestern Cases. 
14880—Dallas Chamber of Commerce vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
14416—Little Rock Board of Commerce vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
— rg - oe Chamber of Commerce vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish 
» me. Ot al. 
(Further hearing.) 


March 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21461—Milne & Hector Co. et al. vs. M. & W. R. R. R. et al. 
21565—New England Granite Producers Freight Committee vs. N, yY, 
N. H. & H. R. R. et al. 
& S. 3168—Granite, Marble and Stone in New England territory. 
eave Brick Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. et a. 
14617—Acme Brick Co. et al. vs. A. & M. R. et al. 
15467—Acme Brick Co. et al. vs. A. & S. AY et al. 
15628—Kansas Gas Belt Brick Mfgrs. Assn. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
15692—Oklahoma Brick Mfegrs. Assn. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
16738—Acme Brick Co. et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
March 13—Canton, O.—Examiner Kettler: 
21326—Coshocton Glove Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
Portions Fourth Section Application No. 2060 et al. 
yaa M. Moore Shirt Factories Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. 
et a 
Portions Fourth Section Application 703 et al. 
March 13—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner McChord: 
oa Traffic Bureau for R. H. Green vs. O. S. L. R.R. 
et a 
March 13—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Snider: 
ey _ Sub. 1)—Kentucky Independent Oil Co. vs. L. & N. RR. 


L. Zimmerman, Jr., re- 


17781—-Union Gas & Electric Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. (further hearing). 


March 13—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Simmons: 
21653—Colonial Iron Co. vs. A. & A. R. R. et al. 
1. & S. 3227 (and 1st Sup. order)—Cores, paper, 

to New England Paper Mill points. 
21542—Colonial Iron Co. vs. A. & A. R. R. Corp. et al. 

March 13—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Glenn: 
~ —— Nos. 1 to 3, incl.) —O. F. Fahrenkopf vs. C. & E. 1 

y. eta 


March 13—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Flynn: 
21322—Steel Tank & Pipe Co. of Oregon vs. Gt. Nor By et al. 
21se0—Gilien Cole Co. of Portland, Ore., et al. vs. C. B. & Q. RR 

eta 

March 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
20121—Benjamin Clayton et al. vs. Ariz. Eastern R. R. 

20368 (and Sub. 1)—Leslie S. Bowden, as trustee for the © of 
Pacific Cotton and Finance Corp., bankrupt, vs. S. P. Co. et al. 

17757—In the matter of use of priv ate passenger train cars. 

March 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 

1. & S. 3238 (ist and 2nd Sup. orders)—Charge for gS re- 
frigerator cars for shipments of fresh seafoods from L. & N 
stations. 

March 14—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McChord: 
21709—Carrollton Excelsior & Fuel Co., Ltd., vs. N. O. & N. 
21746 (and Sub. 1)—Acme Product Co., Inc., et al. vs. N. 6: T. & 

M. Ry. et al. 


March 14—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Fleming: 
21612—Texas Hardware & Implement Assn. et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. 


winding, returned 


et. al. 
~— (and Sub. 1)—Texas Hardware and Implement Assn. et al, VS. 
. & V. Ry. et al. 


March 14—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Flynn: 
21513—Bodine & Clark Livestock Commission Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. 


March 14—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Glenn: 
21721 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Baker-Nagle Co. et al. vs. A. & S. Ry: 


et al. 
21664—Associated Manufacturers et al. vs. C. & A. R. R. et al. 
a 14—Savannah, Ga.—Examiner Wilson: -_ 
l. & &. 3205 (and ‘Ist supplement)—Oyster shells to, from, & and be 
tween points in Southern territory. L 
21388 (and Sub. 1 to 6, incl.)—Virginia Lumber Corp. vs. A. C. & 


R. R., et al. 
21895—Atlantic Shell Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 


March 14—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Smith: n 
1. & S. 3222—Live stock between Ariz. and N. M. points and betwee 
Fl Paso, Tex. and Ariz. and N. M. points. 




















THE TRAFFIC 


The Cotton Concentration Company 


Concentrators and Distributors of Cotton 
and General Merchandise 


Located at GALVESTON, TEXAS 
The World’s Largest Cotton Port 


Six High Density Compresses, Capacity 6,000 Bales 
Per Day. 
Ewuipred with Sprinkler System Throughout. 


Reiabie Transportation at a Moment’s Notice. 


Parious Warehouses’ Storage Capacity 400,000 Bales 
of Cotton. 

J[ntesrity of Our Warehouse Receipts Is Unques- 
tioned. 

Copacity of Tracks Serving Plants Over 50@ Cars. 


Established System of Service. 


WE NEITHER BUY NOR SELL COTTON 


We Care Not “From Whence It Comes Nor 


Whither It Goes,” That’s Your 
Business and Yours Only 
J. GARRISON 


GEO. SEALY 
Vice-Pres. and Gen’] Manager 


President 


Great Lakes < Pc: New York 


THE ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER ROUTE 


SERVING WITHOUT TRANS-SHIP MENT 


New York - Buffalo - Cleveland <- Toledo - Detroit 
Oswego - Hamilton, Ont. 


SHIP BY BARGE! 
via THE OPEN GATEWAY TO the SEA 
AFFORDING SHIPPERS 


iy Cee hy ht Service with 20% Savings in Rates. 
Delivery Ghokmene at New York 


ans-shipment. 


thout 


Sething hose Than Fal Barge Loads Acowpted, 650 : 
tons consti av barge load. Barges move in fleets of four 
(4) with approximate total capacity of 2600 gross tons. 


For Rates or Other Information, Address 


HEDGER TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, Inc. 
25 Broadway, New York City, N.Y. Telephone 


WANTED! 


WANTED :—TRAFFIC MANAGER. 
SALARY $5,000 PER ANNUM. 
NO EXPERIENCE OR TRAIN- 
ING NECESSARY. 


Did you ever see an ad like this? No, and you never 
will. Training IS necessary to command the bigger 
traffic positions. Why go on wasting the best years of 
your life through haphazard experience and routine 
work? Take the specialized training short cut to 
success through our two practical courses. 


(1) Traffic Specialization for men with ordinary 
experience and training, (2) Traffic Law and Practice 
for men with wide general traffic experience. 


Both courses available through Chicago evening 


classes and by mail. 
Send coupon for full particulars 


College of Advanced Traffic, Dept. 5, 
608-618 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me full particulars on the following 


OJ Traffic Specialization: Resident 


0 Traffic Law: Resident 


IS AT A 
PREMIUM 


Styles, desires, and needs change so 

rapidly today, you must have your 

goods in the market‘at the strategic 

time to compete and make a profit. 

The American Mail Line offers you 

swift, dependable service to and from 
Oriental ports. Sailings every other 
Saturday by ‘‘President Liners’ from 
Seattle. Arrivals from the Orient on 
alternate Mondays. Through bills of 
lading issued to all Oriental ports. Speed 
your shipment over ‘the Short Route.”’ 
Seven express ‘‘Cargo Liners’’ augment 
this service. 


T. J. KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt.,32 Broadway, New York 
W. G. ROCHE, Inc., Gen. Agt. R.W.Bruce, Gen. Agt. 

1714 Dime Bank Bldg. 110 So. Dearborn St. 

ae Mich. Chicago, Ill. 

L. BATES, General Freight Agent 
1519 Railroed Avenue South, Seattle, Washington 

76 offices in 22 countries at your service 7 

* 


American Mail Line 
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‘March 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sullivan: 

* Finance No. 7446—Application Mo.-Ill. R. R. for authority to ac- 
quire control of Miss. River & Bonne Terre Ry. by purchase of 
capital stock, and by lease. 

* Finance No. 7447—Application Mo. Pac. R. R. for authority to 
acquire control of the Mo.-Ill. R. R. by purchase of capital stock. 


March 14—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Smith: 

* 1. & S. 3222 (1st supplemental order)—Live stock between Arizona 
and New Mexico points in between El Paso, Tex., and Ariz. and 
N. M. points. 

March 15—Miami, Fla.—Commissioner Campbell: 

* Finance No. 7000—Application of City of Miami, Fla., for certificate 
to extend its Municipal Ry. Line in City of Miami. 

* Finance No. 7021—Application of Seaboard All Florida for certificate 
to construct an extension, etc. 

* Finance No. 7022—Application of Seaboard Air Line for Certificate 
to operate over tracks owned by City of Miami, Fla. 

March 15—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Fleming: 

19926 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Advance-Humeley Thresher Co., Inc., et. 

al. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 


March 15—Toledo, O.—Examiner Harriman: 
* |. & S. 3247—Transit on grain at points on B. & O. R. R. (lines west). 
March 15—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Glenn: 
21509—L. V. Austerschmidt et al. vs. A. & E. R. R. et al. 
March 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
20950—Kistler Leather Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 
20990—Bernuth, Lembcke Co., Inc., vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
Finance No. 7063—Acquisition of control of Lake Erie & Ft. Wayne 
R. R. by Wabash Ry. 
Finance No. 7129—Acquisition of control of Lake Erie & Ft. Wayne 
R. R. by New York Central R. R. et al. 
March 15—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McChord: 
21330—Lake Charles Harbor & Terminal District vs. Brimstone R. R. 
& Canal Co. et al. 


March 15—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner McGrath: 
21494—Kansas Live Stock Assn. et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
March 15—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Simmons: 
21225—-Kaydeross Paper Co. et al. vs. Kaydeross R. R. Corp. et al. 
21195—Lowe Paper Co. et al. vs. Kaydeross R. R. Corp. et al. 
March 15—Fall River, Mass.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
21662—Fall River Chamber of Commerce, for and on behalf of the 
East Freetown Saw Mill Co. vs. B. & M. R. R., et al. 
March 15—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Flynn: 
21436—Portland Traffic and Transportation Assn. vs. Bay Citles 
Transp. Co. et al. 
March 15—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Smith: 
20549 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Concha Live Stock Co., et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. Ry., et al. 
March 15—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Snider: 
21736—O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


A Railroad having an official or semi-official vacancy to fill or a Cham- 
ber of Commerce desiring a Traffic Commissioner, can secure the services 
of an experienced and capable man, thoroughly familiar with freight rate 
adjustments and traffic conditions, in territories, on both sides of the 


Mississippi River from its source to the Gulf. Qualified to handle 
matters before the Interstate Commerce Commission or State Commis- 
sions in the territory outlined. A future gained by hard and intelligent 


work is desired. Best of references. Interview arranged, if necessary. 
Address Traffic World, Box No. 188, Chicago, Ill. 





POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN | 


The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: First iIn- 
sertion, $1 per line; minimum charge $3; succeeding Insertions, per 
line, 50 cents; 10 words to the line; numbers and abbreviations counted 
as words; 6 point type; —, in advance. Answers to keyed ad- 
vertisements forwarded free of charge and all correspondence held 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market 





in strict confidence. 
street, Chicago, Ill. 





POSITION WANTED—tTraffic manager or assistant, 
ployed, desires position with commercial or industrial organization; 
age 30, single; broad experience, claims, rates, informal complaints, 
reparation, La Salle trained; 11 years’ railroad service. Address 
Cc. L. O. 190, care Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 





ing in traffic together with 14 years’ practical railroad and industrial 
oereees. Now employed; age 37; married. Location we 4 
ary dependent upon results for advancement. Address N. O. R. 
180, care Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 


POSITION WANTED—Traffic manager or assistant; special train- 
ing in traffic together with seventeen years agent for Class 1 rail- 
road, Pittsburgh district; age 35; married; A-1 references; location 
secondary. Address A. E. C. 185, care Traffic World, Chicago, Il. 


POSITION WANTED—tTransportation executive now employed, 
desires traffic connection with industrial or commercial organization; 
age 39; nineteen years’ railroad, industrial, foreign shipping and cham- 
ber of commerce experience and adjustments before carriers and com- 
missions. Address A. K. I. 184, care Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 











PRINTED TRAFFIC FORMS at a saving of one-half or more. 
We print in large quantities and carry in stock for immediate ship- 
ment. Fo standard styles of traffic forms, foreign invoices and 
bills of lading. Price list and samples free upon request. Traffic 
Forms Company, Janesville, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Annual Reports I. C. C. 1887-1925; Statistical Ab- 
stract 1912-1925; Peirce Digest; I. C. C. Procedure Daish. J. H. 
Tedrow, Chamber of Commerce, Kansas City, Mo. 
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March 16—Toledo, Ohio—Examiner Harriman: 
* 1. & S. 3248—Cullet between points in W. T. L. and Illinois t¢ 
tories. erri. 
March 16—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Snider: 
21411—Drakett Chemical Co. vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 


March 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
20357—Brown Cracker & Candy Co. vs. M.-K.-T. R. R. et al, 
March 16—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Kettler: 
21568 (and Sub. 1)—Globe Brick Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
— _ Sub. 1 and 2)—Independent Oil Co. vs. A. T.& 8. g Ry 
et a ° 
March 16—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Glenn: 
1. & S. 3225—Restriction in absorption of switching charges of Alto; 
& Southern R. R. a 
March 18—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Simmons: i 
21658—L. Mundet & Son, Inc., vs. L. V. R. R. 
March 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
20449—Walter Verhalen Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al 
21268—National Petroleum Assn. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al, 


March 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 
21333 (and Sub. 1)—Rubber Association of America, Inc., et al, yg 
A. & B. B. R. R. et al. 
oe Rubber Manufacturing Co. vs. D. LL & WRR 
et al. 
March 18—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Kettler: 
- a Sub. 1)—Vulcan Detinning Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y, Ry. 
et al. , 
20954—Metal & Thermit Corp. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R, et ay 
March 18—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McChord: 
21607—Louisiana Farm Bureau Federation, Inc., et al. vs. A. Tg 
S. F. Ry. et al. 
March 18—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner McGrath: 
21492—Dewey Portland Cement Co. vs. A. & E. R. R. et al. 
21500—Dewey Portland Cement Co. vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 
21604—Dewey Portland Cement Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al 
21635—Dewey Portland Cement Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al, 
21682—Dewey Portland Cement Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. etal, 


March 18—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Smith: 
21606—Arizona Lumber & Timber Co. et al. vs. Apache Ry., et al, 
March 18—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Flynn: 
Pacific Coast Fourth Section Applications, 129 I. C. C. 3. 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 13457, 13438, 4677 and 4678 (fur- 
ther hearing). 
21918—Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce vs. S. P. Co. et al. 
March 18—Dallas, Tex.—Commissioner Porter and Examiner Ames: 
21723—In the Matter of Container Service. 
1. & S. 3198 (and Sub. 1 to 3, incl.)—Merchandise in steel shipping 
containers loaded on container cars between St. Louis, Mo., and 
Western and Southwestern points. (Adjourned hearing.) 


March 18—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner McGrath: 
21977—Dewey Portland Cement Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
March 18—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner Fleming: ' 
1. & S. 3245—Weighing livestock moving between country points in 
Western Trunk Line territory. 

March 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

* Finance No. 7451—Application A. T. & S. F. Ry. for authority to 
acquire control of the K. C. M. & O. Ry. of Texas, by purchase 
of capital stock. 

March 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Devoe: 

* Finance No. 7458—In the Matter of the Application of the Bellefonte 
Central R. R. for authority to issue $200,000 of first mortgage 6 
per cent bonds. 

March 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

20078 (and Sub. 1)—Port Utilities Commission of Charleston, S. C, 
vs. B. & C. S. S. Co. of Baltimore City. - 
21143—Jackson Traffic Bureau for Jackson Fertilizer Co. vs. A. B. 
& C. R. R. et al. 
March 19—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Smith: 
21603—Arizona Corporation Commission, et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry, 
et al. 
March 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
18801—The Arkansas Cotton Trade Assn. for S. Y. West & Co. et al 
vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. et al. 


March — Augustine, Fla.—Commissioner Campbell and Examiner 
Howell: 

21095 and consolidated cases—Rates on_newsprint_paper, import and 
domestic, to points in Official and Southern Classification terti- 
tories (adjourned hearing). 

March 20—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McChord: 
21334—American Sugar Refining Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
March 20—Cairo, Ill.—Examiner Glenn: " 

1. & S. 3224—Grain and grain products from Missouri to points 

Georgia, North and South Carolina and Virginia. 


March 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 

Ex Parte 73—In re Section 3 of the Interstate Commerce Act, & 
amended by section 405 of the Transportation Act, 1920 (further 
hearing). 

March 21—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Fleming: 
20864—Humble Oil & Refining Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 


March 22—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner McGrath: _ ; L 
* 1, & S. 3246—Household refrigerators between points in W. = 
territory. 
March 22—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Kerwin: 
1. & S. 3232—Changes in Illinois, Official, : 
Classifications (iron or steel roofing). (Change in 
ern and Western Classifications.) 
March 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
17330 (and Sub. 1)—Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau v 
18025—Old Ben Coal Corp. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 
March 22—Albuquerque, N. M.—Examiner Smith: ast 
18642—Arizona Corporation Commission et al. vs. A. T. 7 
Ry. et al. (further hearing). 
March 22—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Fleming: 
21501—Desel-Boettcher Co. vs. G. H. & S. A. Ry. et al. 


March 25—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Kerwin: - westelt 
1. & S. 3232—Changes in Official, Illinois, Southern and Wei 
Classifications. 

(increase in western classification.) (Glass pa 
or evaporatedy glass ro earthenware, packed 
earthenware packed soups; glass or earthenware 
etables L. C. L.) ‘ 


Southern and Wester 
Official, South 


s. A. V. I. Ry. etl 


cked fruit, arid 
milk; glass @ 
packed ve 
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Two Deliveries Daily in Philadelphi dN ° 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.  “° pitty Delivery Service to 250 Surrounding Towne, 


SOLID or POOL CAR and CONTAINER DISTRIBUTION UNION TR ANSFER CO. 


COMPLETE BREAK-UP = | SERVICE = vssibiary PHILADELPHIA LOCAL EXPRESS 





































Ry. WAREHOUSING Established 1867 1004-26 Spring Garden St. 
ie fr enn andi ilensen Gite Heat Bata: Geadnnen 
| ERCHANDISE STORAGE an? MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
| eo a POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
oo Peet CAR DISTRIBUTION Warehouses Located in Heart of Railroad District and Jobbing Trade 
.. || Grooks TERMINAL Warenouses | | FEDERAL COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
| CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 689 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


PANAMA MAILS.S. CO. 


Fast Freight and Passenger Service 

Scheduled Fertnightly Sailings via Panama Canal 

From SAN FRANCISCO and LOS ANGELES to HAVANA and NEW YORK 
EASTBOUND SAILINGS 


-« T | LOS ANGELES and SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


, Modern Fireproof Warehouse Space in 
t al. Los Angeles and San Francisco 











Free and U.S. Customs Bonded Storage ee oon From San! Frene From Loe Angeles 
je we Eee DARL ALIN. on cece ccecce ar. '° 

t al. Insurance rate as low as 16.2c S § COLOMBL . en eenteneein Mar. os Mar. 30 
- Storage — Forwarding — Distribution — Cartage S. S: VENEZUELA 1000.0.0.0/ Abe. 28 Apr. 27 
: ased h , Of d Dis Also regular sailings for Mazatlan, Champerico, San Jose de 

—, hy Bg peg Office Service Rented wad Guatemala, Acajutla, La Libertad, Corinto, Amapala, Puntarenas, San 
e Juan del Sur, Balboa and Cristobal (Panama), Buenaventura, Puerte 
a: We can ro = in —— capacity | ag —y 4! er San Francisce Colombia and Cartagena, Colombia. 

and weuld suggest that yeu cemplete your file by requesting : . 
ping dhs rates fer cur specialined services. Trans-Shipment at Panama for South America and European Ports 





> rail rt bills of lading issued in transcontinental 
territory San cisco and Los Angeles harbor honored to all 
West Coast Mexican and Central American ports. 


—OFFICES— 
$00 5. Deaton S. Ginee, © 2 Pine Street, San Francisce, Cal. 
10 Hanover Sq., New Yerk, N. Y. 548 S. Spring St., Les Angeles, Cal. 





UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


731 Terminal Street Los Angeles, California 
San Francisco Office, 9 Main Street 
















What Some of Our Clients Have to Say 
About Our Service 










Foreign Freight 
Forwarders 


Established 1884 


D.C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc. 


27-29 Water Street, New York, U.S. A. 


Boston Offices 
92 State Street 










JUST A STEP IN THE FORE 


Other sources from which traffic advice emanates 
may falter at times—our “Watching” Service seldom 
does. Expedition is an important factor in correct 
business management. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 
General Motors Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

File 50-S, April 22, 1925. 

Steel Commodity Rates. 

Traffic Service Corporation, 

310 Mills Bldg. 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: I appreciate receiving from you, 
copy of the Commission’s mimeographed decision in 
Docket No. 15110, Jones-Laughlin Steel Corporation 
v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company et al. . 

We were greatly interested in the outcome of this 
case and as yet decision has not been furnished us 
by the Commission so that your action in mailing a 
copy to me is very pleasing and appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) C. R. SCHARFF, 
EFS:DS Traffic Director. 


od 


Write us for further information 


The Traffic Service Corporation 
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March 25—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
21341—State Docks Commission et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 
March 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 
21420—American Rolling Mill Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
March 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sullivan: 
21517—Middle Creek R. R. Co. vs. B. & O. R. 
hearing). 
March 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kettler: 
21706—Western Maryland Ry. Co. vs. M. & Pa. R. R. et al 
March 26—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
18062—Mobile Chamber of Commerce and Business League vs. A. 
& V. Ry. et al. 
18456—Meridian Traffic Bureau vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 
Portions Fourth Section Application No. 601 et al. 
March 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* Finance No. 6633—Proposed construction by Sacramento Nor. Ry. 
March 28—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* Finance No. 7110—Proposed Construction by San Francisco-Sacra- 
mento R. R. 


March 28—Kansas City, 
Porter: 
21723—In the Matter of Container Service. 
1. & S. 3198 (and Sub. 1 to 3, incl.)—Merchandise in steel shipping 
containers loaded on container cars between St. Louis, Mo., 
and Western and Southwestern points. (Adjourned hearing.) 


March 28—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Kerwin: 
1. & S. 3232—Changes in Official, Illinois, Southern and Western 
Classifications. 

(Reduction in Southern Classification.) (Oil, water or gas well 
outfits and supplies, C. L.; tanks, oil and gas separating, auto- 
matic, C. L. and L. C. L., increase in all classifications.) 

March 28—Midland, Tex.—Examiner Smith: 

13535—-Consolidated Southwestern Cases. (Petition of Uvalde & 
Northern Ry., dated January 31, 1929, asking that petitioner be 
allowed to apply on interstate traffic the same differentials in 
excess of the standard rates which have been allowed by an 
order of Texas R. R. Commission on Tex. intrastate traffic, dated 
Oct. 31, 1928.) 

13535—Consolidated Southwestern Cases. (Petition of Jefferson & 
N. W. Ry., dated Nov. 2, 1928, petition of Pecos Valley Southern 
Ry., dated Nov. 10, 1928, and petition of Bartlett Western Ry., 
dated Nov. 22, 1928, asking that petitioners be allowed to apply 
on interstate traffic the same differentials in excess of the stand- 
ard rates which have been allowed by an order of the Texas 
R. R. Commission on Texas intrastate traffic, with a view to 
developing what would be a reasonable first-class differential 
or differentials to meet the needs of these carriers.) 

13535—Consolidated Southwestern Cases. (Further hearing on four 
questions as stated in Commission’s order entered herein on 
January 7, 1929.) 

April 1—New Orleans, La.—Examiners Fuller and Peyser: 

17000—Part 4-A—Rates on refined petroleum products from, to, and 
between points in the southwest. 

17000—Part 4—Rate structure investigation. 

18458—General petroleum investigation, in so far as they pertain 
to rates on petroleum and petroleum products to destinations in 
and within Mississippi Valley. 

(Further hearing.) 

* 21848—Champlin Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
April 1—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner Kerwin: 
1. & S. 3232—Changes in Illinois, Official, Southern and Western 
Classifications. 
(Increase in Southern Classification.) (Beans, soya and velvet; 
cow peas, L, C. L.) 
April 1—Wilmington, N. C.—Examiner Wilson: 
I. & ep Molasses from Wilmington, N. C., to points 
n oO. 
April 1—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
17407—American Lumber & Export Co. et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 
17957—Watters-Tonge Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
(with respect to amount of damages and reparation due complain- 
ants under findings of Commission reported in 142 I. C. C. 521). 


April 2—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
21767—Brilliant Coal Co. et al. vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 


April 3-4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 17000—Part 11—Rate Structure Investigation—Sand and gravel. 
16002—R. A. Gibson vs. K. C. S. Ry. et al. 

18702—Tenn.-Ark. Gravel Co. vs. M. P. R. R. 
9702—Memphis-Southwestern Investigation. 

6390—Memphis Freight Bureau vs. St. L. I. Mt. & S. Ry. et al. 
7253—Shreveport Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 
7304—City of Memphis et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. et al. 
9886—Chamber of Commerce, Monroe, La., vs. A. & L. M. Ry. et al. 
9927—Railroad Commission of Ark. et al. vs. A. C. R. R. et al. 
10084—-Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. N. & S. Ry. et al. 
10418—Arkansas Jobbers’ & Mfgrs.’ Assn. vs. D. G. et al. 
10419—Arkansas Jobbers’ & Mfgrs.’ Assn. vs. D. G. et al. 


RAILROAD FUEL COSTS 


Railroads paid out about $30,000,000 less for coal and fuel 
oil in 1928 than in 1927, according to compilations from Class I 
carrier reports made by the bureau of statistics of the Com- 
mission. 

The total cost for 1928 was $342,327,567, as against $373,- 
001,839 in 1927. 

In December the total cost was $28,635,901, as compared 
with $31,170,850, in December, 1927. 

Coal consumed in road train service and yard switching 
service, to which services the statistics relate, in 1928 totaled 
111,572,184, as against 115,117,577 tons in 1927. Average cost 
per net ton was $2.12, as against $2.21 in 1927, excluding direct 
freight charges. 


R. et al. (adjourned 


Mo.—Examiner Ames and Commissioner 
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ILLINOIS CENTRAL ESSAY CONTEST 


Three hundred and nine students in forty-six colleges and 
universities on the Illinois Central lines have submitted essays 
in President L. A. Downs’ system-wide contest on “The Future 
of the Railroads,” the closing date for which was February 28. 
Creighton University, Omaha, Neb., leads with thirty-nine, 
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followed by Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, 8. D., with 
Augustana College, Sioux Falls, 8. D., and Buena Vista Coll 
Storm Lake, Ia., with fourteen each; Ellsworth College 1, 
Falls, Ia., with thirteen, and Armour Institute of Techawy® 
and Loyola University, both of Chicago, with twelve par oey 
A prize of $25 is offered in each institution, plus an ay 
of $100 for the best essay in the entire contest. The judge 
are G. J. Bunting and F. L. Thompson, vice-presidents, and R. -y 
Fletcher, general counsel, Illinois Central System, Chicago y. 
results are expected to be ready for announcement late in April 





CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in Finance No. 7138, Application Kansas City, M 
riam & Shawnee R. R. for a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity, assigned for March 7, at Washington, D. C;, beg > 
Examiner Sullivan, was cancelled. ads 

Hearing in No. 21658, L. Mundet & Son, Inc., vs. L, v RR 
assigned for March 7, at New York, N. Y., before Examiner 
Simmons, was canceled and reassigned for March 18, at Nev 
York, N. Y., before Examiner Simmons. 


We Bind The Traffic World 
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In Best Grade Buckram for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 


Pro Service and ity Work 
"We ales Bind All Rods of Patlinetnn 


The Book Shop Bindery 


350-354 West Erie Street Chicago 





LEONARD’S GUIDE 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 


Rates and Routing All in One Book! 
Send for Sample Sheets 


G. R. Leonard & Co. 


155 N. Clark St., Chicago 15 E. 26th St., New York 





Do You Know n«« 


(1) Rent teams and trucks? (2) Distribute pool cars? 
(3) Make daily deliveries to suburbs as well as 
to all parts of Chicago? 


JOS. STOCKTON TRANSFER CO, 


Established 1857 1020 South Canal Street, Chicago 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
When in Washington, Eat Well Seasoned, Home Cooked Food at 


THE AVENUE CROWN 
Across the Street from J. C. C. BLDG. 
BREAEBINNER OC 1727 Penna. Avenue N, W. 





NEW ORLEANS 


In the heart of the Commercial District 
we have a distributing depot for package freight, op- 
erated for the particular service of the traffic manager 
by a specialized organization that will handle orders a8 
promptly and efficiently as your own shipping department. 

The most centrally located warehouse in the city 
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